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Tr is fashionable to dismiss the Balance of Power as an obsolete doctrine. 
It is not a doctrine. It is, for Great Britain and the Empire, the immut- 
able condition of survival. Any Power that becomes undisputed master 
of the European mainland, can become master of the British Isles. This 
‘is an old truth, and was familiar to the last generation. The German 
(menace displayed it anew. But now it is being forgotten. If it 
‘fades out of the national consciousness, and ceases to inform national 
policy, then the days of England’s greatness will be over. 
England has no one permanent foe in Europe, for none of her vital 
interests conflict with the vital interests of any European Power. Her 
only foe is that Power, or that coalition of Powers, which may endeavour 

‘to dominate Europe. Against that foe she must always be ready, always 
be strong, and always have allies. As her foe varies, so her allies vary. 

The foe of yesterday may be the ally of to-morrow and the ally of yester- 

day the foe of to-morrow. 

_. The power of the British Empire, plus the power of continental Allies, 
| will, if the Empire is strong, always balance the power of whatever Powers 
‘seek domination. And as long as the balance is maintained, there will 
| be peace, for no one Power can prevail over the rest of Europe plus the 
British Empire, as long as the Empire is strong. 

_. This simple mechanism is the Balance of Power. It exists by virtue 
of the immutable physical realities. Neither the League of Nations, nor 
| any system of Collective Security, nor Disarmament can change these 
Tealities. As soon as the Balance of Power is challenged, every Collective 

System will collapse and England will, if she is not to perish, make the 

counter-challenge. She did so in 1939. The mechanism of the Balance 
was released and the League of Nations was at once deprived of whatever 

reality it had ever possessed on the Ist September in that year, on the 
day when Germany attacked Poland and, so releasing the mechanism, 


began the Second World War. England fought to preserve the Balance 


—for that reason and no other. 

The commonly accepted view that Germany made war to dominate 
the world is, in our opinion, mistaken. She wanted to be a World Power, 
but. World Power and World Domination are not the same thing (England 
is a World Power, but she does not dominate the World). Hitler would 
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have been glad to share the World with the English. They are the only 
nation for whom he had any deep regard. His book, Mein Kampf, is 
‘permeated by this regard, just as it is permeated by Hitler’s contempt for 
his own people, the Germans. His main purpose in going to war was to 
subjugate the European mainland and then to open up Russia for German 
colonisation. Had England remained neutral, he would have been 
successful. 

But she would then have been at his mercy, or at the mercy of his 
successor—in any case, at the mercy of the German nation. Against the 
new masters of Europe, for they would have had at their disposal resources 
much vaster than those of the British and American Empires combined, 
they would, having imposed peace on Russia, have made themselves im- 
pregnable on land, they would have commanded the Narrow Seas of the 
Mediterranean. Nothing could have saved England frem destruction— 
except the good-will of the Germans. And on that good-will there can be 
no reliance. Indeed, no nation (the English alone excepted, perhaps) 
would, if able to grasp so rich a prize, refrain—the richest prize that 
would ever have fallen to any conqueror. . 

It was to avert this fate that England went to war in 1939. It is to 
avert a similar fate in future years that the Balance of Power must always 
be maintained. The political complexion of those that threaten the 
balance is quite irrelevant. Had Germany been the home of enlighten- 
ment, progress, and political freedom, had she been a model democracy, 
and had England been cursed with a political system as abominable as 
Hitler’s, she would none the less have been under the absolute necessity 
of maintaining the Balance, for survival must always come first, political 
complexion second. 

+ If Germany change her political complexion, as well she may at the 
approach of defeat, that will be no reason for modifying the prospective 
terms of peace. The nature of the peace must be determined by the 
enduring realities of the European situation, not by transient phenomena 
like Fascism, National Socialism, Socialism or Communism. The exor- 
bitant strength of Germany must be reduced and it must be kept reduced. 
Better a despotically governed Germany that is not too strong than a 
liberal Germany that is too strong. The peace that will end the Second 
World War must be such that the Balance of Power will be restored and 
will be preserved for generations to come. This must be the primary 
war-aim and peace-aim of Great Britain and of the Empire. All other 
aims are secondary or irrelevant—or, in so far as they obstruct and 
obscure the primary aim, a deadly menace. Unless the primary aim is 
achieved, the war may have been won, but the peace will have been lost— 
that is to say, the Second World War, like the First, will have been won 
in vain. 

i 


When Germany has been defeated, she must be integrated in the new 
European order. There is much discussion as to how she shall become 
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part of that order and be prevented from destroying it for the third time. | 
It seems to us that the discussion proceeds, for the most part, from a mis- 
taken premiss. The exorbitant power of Germany must be reduced, it is 
true. But power is always relative. It is true, that even in absolute 
terms Germany’s power must be reduced. She cannot, for example, be 
allowed to retain the undivided control of Rhenish-Westphalian industry 
or to maintain military establishments in the Rhineland. But it is far 
more important that the weakening of Germany be relative rather than 
absolute. It is always better to rely on one’s own strength than on the 
weakness of others. The future European order must be based on its own 
intrinsic strength rather than on the weakness of one of its members. A 
certain reduction of Germany’s exorbitant power having been accom- 
plished, it will be necessary to build up the strength—political and 
economic, as well as military—that will constitute the new European 
order. Far more important than the forcible disintegration of Germany 
is the free integration of Europe as a whole. Far more important than 
the impoverishment of Germany is the increased prosperity of the other 
European nations. 

It will be found that European integration is, in a last analysis, the 
coricomitant of the Balance of Power. Without European integration, 
the Balance of Power cannot be maintained. Without the Balance of 
Power, there can be no integrated Europe. It is a common error—and 
one persistently propagated by the Germans—to suppose that the Balance 
of Power divides Europe. The opposite is true—it unites Europe against 
every attempt at domination. The Balance is not the cause of war— 
the failure to maintain it-is the cause of war. Europe, balanced and 
integrated, means an enduring peace and security for all. 

The French and the British Empires are complementary. The two 
stand and fall together. Without the defence of French Indo-China there 
can be no defence of Singapore. The defence of Madagascar belongs to 
the security of the Indian Ocean. The defence of French North and | 
equatorial Africa belongs to the security of the Atlantic and the Medi- 
terranean. In Europe the French alliance is indispensable to the Balance 
- of Power and to the security of these islands. And without the English 
alliance, France is lost, for she cannot alone maintain an ascendancy over 
the Germans. An alliance between her and Russia will give her but a 
precarious security, for she could never be sure that it would not be 
superseded by an alliance between Russia and Germany. 

It is, therefore, necessary that no political bias, no endeavour to 
inflict upon the French any particular doctrine be allowed to deflect British 
foreign policy from the pursuit of one aim with regard to France—a close 
and enduring Entente. No one can tell what political system will prevail 
in France. But this is her concern, not England’s. For England there 
must be one overriding consideration with regard to France—that she be 
strong, united, and a loyal ally, whether she be liberal or authoritarian, 
republican or royalist. 

French unity can only come from within, and there is little England 
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can do to help it come except to remain aloof from political dissensions 
inside France and always to be the true friend of the French people, nd 
matter what their political complexion. 

The recovery of France may take a long time. She has prospects of 
future greatness, but in terms of political and military power she will 
hardly be what she once was not for many years to come. 

The importance of Western Europe is declining. So is the importance 
of Germany, beyond even the decline resulting from her defeat. She will 
have been ravaged far more fearfully by the Second World War than by 
the First. Her losses are far greater, both in lives and in material, and 
will take longer to repair. It is hard to imagine that the present genera- 
tion of Germans, at least, will lightly go to war again with Russia—or with 
England. And Germany, like France and England, will be a country of 
the old rather than of the young. 

Weakness on the part of the victorious Powers will always tempt the 
Germans to retrieve their lost fortunes. Any measure of general dis- 
armament will; in effect, rearm the Germans, seeing that armaments are 
always relative not abgolute. Any system of collective security will, by 
imposing upon the victorious Powers the obligation of quelling “‘ aggres- 
sion ”’ all over the world, and so deflecting foreign policy from its legitimate 
purpose of promoting national interests—afford a patient, vigilant, and 
resolute Germany the chance of recovering what she has lost. Neverthe- 
less, it seems to us that the German problem is soluble—but only if 
England has a sound political conception, without which Europe will be 
lost—and Engiand with Europe. It is a most dangerous error to assume 
that the German problem exhausts the European problem, and that the 
European problem will have been solved when Germany has been reduced 
to permanent impotence. The European problem cannot be solved unless 
the Eastern European problem is solved. What is the European problem ? 
It is the integration of Europe and the re-establishment of what Burke 
ealled the ‘common law of Europe’ from which the Germans, under 
Hitler’s revolutionary leadership, have broken away. What is the 
Eastern European problem? It is the maintenance of the countries 
between the Baltic and Aigean as independent communities and their 
integration as an organic whole. Because those countries were not inde- 
pendent during the period when Germany became a Great: Power, and 
because, although independent as a result of the First World War, they 
were not integrated, Europe achieved neither balance nor integration and 
the European problem remained unsolved. 

Europe cannot submit to a general, uniform federation, for a Europe 
that is not multiform is not Europe at all. Europe demands variety. 
When differences are deep, they are not solved but intensified by union. 
A general federation would not put an end to war—it would merely 
replace war between nations by civil war. It is only when neighbouring 
nations have a certain community of outlook and common vital interests 
that federation is possible—and by vital we mean essential to life, to 
sheer existence, The nations between the Baltic and the Aigean have 
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this vital interest in common that they stand and fall together. They 
are under a double and deadly menace. If they do not find political, 
economic, and strategic cohesion in a confederacy, they will come under 
the domination of Germany or of Russia or of both. This will be their 
doom, for under neither Power can there be any question of genuine 
home-rule or even of semi-independence. 

Whatever Power is master of that region—which has been called the 
Middle Zone—is master of all Europe. That is why this region is the 
most contested and coveted of all. There is a policy—of which The Times 
is the chief exponent—which, if it were carried out, would divide Europe 
in two spheres of interest,the one western and British (or Anglo-American), 
the other eastern and Russian. This policy is incompatible with the 
existence of Europe as an organic whole, with integrated and. balanced 
Europe—and also with the security of the British Empire, for to-day, 
Eastern Europe has come to comprise the industries of Central Europe 
, and the Eastern Mediterranean. To be master of Eastern Europe is, 
therefore, to be master of all Europe. If England were to abdicate in 
Eastern Europe, she would be abdicating in all Europe. Such a policy - 
would lead to her isolation, it would destroy the British ascendancy in 
the Near and Middle East, it would, by placing the Balkans and the 
Straits undet the domination of one Power, bring the British command of 
the Mediterranean to an end. It would isolate Turkey and eliminate 
British influence in Iraq and in Iran, and threaten the security of India 
and of the Persian Gulf. It would compel England to reconsider her 
attitude towards Germany. 

It would also establish a gigantic rivalry in Europe. The Rhenish- 
Westphalian industrial area would be in one sphere, the Central-Euro- 
pean in another. The Germans would be in between and, however weak 
they might be, they would hold the balance. Germany, not England, 
would hold the Balance of Power, and she would tip it now on one side 
and now on the other, gathering strength the while, until she could 
demand her price. And she would, if she were fortunate in her states- 
men, either dominate Europe in association with France and the Low 
Countries, or with Russia. In time she would achieve what she failed to 
achieve in two Werld Wars, herself become the master Power. 

None of these eventualities would be compatible with the vital 
interests—and, therefore, with the survival—of England. These interests 
demand that she hold the balance against any Power or Coalition of 
Powers that may strive to dominate the European mainland, no matter 
what the internal politics of that Power may be. Beyond this, British 
foreign policy must always be entirely empirical. 

Every military Alliance is a provisional measure against a common 
foe. When that foe has been overthrown, the Alliance may continue 
until the danger that he may rise again has passed. When that danger 
has gone, the Alliance loses its meaning. 

The general situation will always be changing with the ever-changing 
interplay of political and economic forces, with the rise of some nations, 
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the decline of others, and the making and unmaking of. other alliances 
and confederacies. In war, the common purpose—the defeat of the foe— 
will override every other. 

But it does not follow that between Allies there will not be profound 
differences, even at the height of a war. It is better to recognise these 
differences and overcome them, than to ignore them. The Power that 
ignores them and is not vigilant and resolute in safeguarding its vital 
interests amid the displacements and shiftings of influence and power 
which war brings about even amongst allies and neutrals, will find itself 
at an immense, and perhaps a fatal, disadvantage when the war is over. 
Vital interests have to be defended against all—against enemies by war, 
and against allies by diplomacy, by firmness, and by close collaboration 
with others who have the same vital interests. 

In the First World War, there was repeated tension between Great 
Britain and the United States, both when the United States were neutral 
and when they were an Associated Power. Both parties would have 
suffered lasting injury if both had not been resolute in upholding their 
interests—the failure of either Government to do so would have been 
failure in its duty to its own nation present and future. Nor was the 
common effort against the common foe impaired. Indeed, weakness, 
when there is tension with another Power, is more likely to produce a 
rupture in the end than firmness, as the history of ‘appeasement ’ has 
shown. 

There was tension between Great Britain and France, both during the 
war and after. When, in October, 1918, the Allies were contemplating 
operations against Constantinople and the French insisted that the naval 
command should be in French hands, Mr. Lloyd George wrote to M. 
Clemenceau : 


We have taken by far the larger part of the burden of the war against 
Turkey in the Dardanelles and in Gallipoli, in Egypt, in Mesopotamia and in 
Palestine. The British Government has agreed that the Commander-in-Chief 
of the Allied Armies in France should be a French General ; it has agreed that 
the Commander-in-Chief of the Allied Armies in the Balkans should be a 
French General. I do not see how I could possibly justify to the people of the 
British Empire that, at the moment when the final attack upon Turkey was to 
be delivered, the command of Naval Forces which are overwhelmingly British, 
in a theatre of war associated with some of the most desperate and heroic 
fighting by troops from nearly every part of the British Empire, should be 
handed over to a French Admiral as well.+ 


After a stubborn dispute, the French gave way. The reason why the 
British Government showed such firmness were not reasons of prestige 
and strategy alone—they were also political. To have practised appease- 
ment towards the United States and France in the last War, would have 
left Great Britain at an immense disadvantage at the end of the War— 
and in the peace that followed. Nor would it have been conducive to a 


1 Sir Frederick Maurice: The Armistice of 1918. (Oxford University Press.) 
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better relationship between the three Powers later on, but rather the 
opposite. 

The same is true to-day. A resolute foreign policy, a firmness. in 
upholding national interests against foreign aspirations that are pre- 
judicial to them, even if these aspirations are those of Allied Powers, is 
as necessary to-day as it always was and always will be. 


TIT 


The United States are, at present, chiefly concerned with the prospects 
of long-term investment. Their greatest interest is in South America and, . 
after South America, in China. Europe and North Africa comes only 
third. The result, in Europe, may be an Anglo-American economic 
rivalry. But this does not make conflict inevitable. Great Britain and 
the United States have a common interest in the economic development 
of Europe, especially of the region between the Baltic and the Atgean, a 
region capable of measureless economic development. Politically, 
American influence ‘in Europe is, at present, more beneficial than 
British influence, for the Americans are, as far as they are able, endeav- 
ouring to support those political forces that tend to promote stability, 
whereas the British attempt to introduce a kind of revolutionary demo- 
cracy, irrespective of the consequences and regardless of the precise 
meaning of the term, and are, thereby, promoting, rather than arresting, 
instability and disintegration. 

The United States appear to be far less interested in France than they 
used to be, or indeed in Western Europe. Their interest is in Europe as a 
whole and more in Eastern and South-Eastern Europe than heretofore. 
Broadly speaking, therefore, while indifferent to the Balance of Power 
(and hostile to the sound of the term rather than to the reality that 
underlies it, a reality that is imperfectly understood across the Atlantic), 
they are, in effect, working for the integration of Europe. 

It is impossible to anticipate how strong Russia will be when the war 
is over. However great her losses have been—and they have been prodi- 
gious, through hunger at home as well as through death, wounds and 
. destruction in battle—she has immense recuperative power. The prospect 
is that she will play a much larger part in the affairs of the world after 
the War than she did before. 

Her aims in Europe are made clear by her declared policies and her 
propaganda and by the support she gives to various armed Partisan 
movements, and to political parties that are Communist in all but name. 
The Comintern, which was officially disbanded a short while ago, is now a 
permanent Congress, representing the Communist and pro-Russian move- 
ments of all countries, but following a national rather than a social pro- 
gramme. In Germany, Russia, in her propaganda supports a prospective 
Conservative, rather than a prospective Socialist opposition, and is evi- 
dently preparing for a special arrangement with the Germany that will 
emerge from the war. Broadly speaking, Russia is promoting the disin- 
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tegration of all Europe and, in particular, of the region between the Baltic 
and the Aigean. She has declared the future annexation of the eastern 
half of Poland and has carried out a clandestine occupation of that half 
by means of secret emissaries. By the activities of the Polish Workers 
Party (which is directed from Russia) in western Poland and by her | 
attempt to stir up premature insurrection, it is evident that she means 
to make western Poland a Russian dependency. By thwarting every 
attempt at collaboration between Poland and Czechoslovakia and by 
promoting the disintegration of Yugoslavia in particular and of the 
Balkans in general, she has isolated Czechoslovakia (she now proposes to 
complete this isolation by inviting the Czechoslovak Government to make 
. its headquarters in Moscow). Russia is determined to control the indus- 
tries of Central and South-Eastern Europe, especially those of Bohemia. 
Control of the latter would enable her to transfer the movable plant to 
the Urals and to direct Czech skilled labour, of which she will be in great 
need, to the Russian interior. She is also promoting the disintegration of 
Rumania, with a view, no doubt, to controlling the delta of the Danube 
and the oil-fields. She is determined to secure direct, unimpeded access 
to the Mediterranean and perhaps even to the Adriatic. 

The situation in Iran is obscure, but the chronic unrest that prevails 
there would seem to suggest a parallel to the Balkans. It may be that 
Russia is endeavouring to promote the isolation of Turkey also, and is 
a to create a Russian sphere of influence extending to the Persian 

ulf. Broadly speaking, Russia sees the opportunity of acquiring, as the 
result of the Second World War, more than all she has coveted along her 
western and south-western borders throughout the whole of her history. 

If she succeeds she will, in time, be master of Europe, perhaps in asso- 
ciation with Germany. Master also, it may be, of a region extending 
from the Eastern Mediterranean to India. 

But her difficulties may be far greater than they seem. The countries 
between the Baltic and the Aigean have a total population of more than 
a hundred million. They are acutely aware of the Russian danger and the 
brief experience some of them had of the Russian occupation in 1939, 
leaves them in no doubt as to what annexation by Russia would mean in 
practice. Even the Czechs, whose attitude has always been favourable to 
Russia, are profoundly disquieted. If the Germans had not made them- 
selves so hated by their barbarities, and if they could hold out any prospect 
of genuine independence to the countries of Eastern and South-Eastern 
Europe, they could count on allies who would, together, be very powerful. 

It is a weakness of Germany to-day that her political system is exces- 
sively rigid. If, as defeat approaches, she is able to change that system 
and to rid herself of Hitler, Himmler, Goering, Goebbels, and became 
liberal, she may yet gain a considerable access of strength. She herself is 
certainly more preoccupied with her eastern front than with any other, 
and is carrying out a strategic withdrawal on a big scale with the evident 
purpose of shortening that front and of rendering it impregnable. Even 
if she were in a mood to capitulate to the Western Allies, it is hardly 
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conceivable that she would capitulate to Russia unless she were so com- 
pletely broken and demoralised as to be resigned to any fate, however 
catastrophic. On the other hand, it is likely that, if the War drags on, 
she will endeavour to negotiate a separate peace on terms not unfavour- 
able to Russia. 

But even in possession of so vast an area as the Middle Zone, Russia 
would not find security. The Balkan nations, especially the Serbs, would 
resist Russian no less than German domination. Balkan unrest would be 
perpetuated. Europe would not find peace. 

Russian aspirations contain the stuff of all Anglo-Russian tension for 
the last 100 years. They would, if realised, overthrow the Balance of 
Power. They would, in the end, compel Great Britain, whether she liked 
it or not, to modify her attitude towards Germany. Is an Anglo-Russian 
conflict therefore inevitable ? It is not, though it will certainly come if 
the issue is not faced, if the English Press continues to conceal it (whereas 
the American and the neutral Press expounds it freely and at length) and 
if the conduct of British foreign policy, by its compliance and its ingrained 
habit of appeasement lead, or rather mislead, Russia into the belief that 
Great Britain and the Empire are much weaker than they are in reality 
and much more accommodating than they are likely to remain. 

British interests in Eastern and South-Eastern Europe can be defined 
by the one word—integration. The countries between the Baltic and 
the Aigean dispose of immense actual and potential resources. Germany 
has carried out a great industrial concentration in Bohemia, Silesia, 
_ Austria, and the outlying regions, so as to keep her industrial production 
as far away as possible from Allied aerodromes. The Middle Zone has, 
what it had not after the last war, the making of a vast industrial as well 
as agrarian community. The population, although divided in several 
obdurate ways, has certain deeper affinities and is being drawn together 
by the common danger. The desire for some form of confederacy is 
deepening and widening, especially amongst the younger generation. In 
those countries which are in themselves divided—in Poland, for example, 
where there is division between Poles and Ukrainians, in Czechoslovakia, 
between Czechs and Slovaks, in Yugoslavia, between Serbs and Croats— 
there is a desire for a wider allegiance that will transcend the internal 
antagonisms. 

Given a few years of peace, the Middle Zone could establish itself as a 
political, military and economic unit on a confederate basis. It would, 
with the rising birth-rate that is common to Eastern and South-Eastern 
Europe, have an expanding population. It would also have an expanding 
production and an ever higher standard of living. It would be a market 
for British and American exports and a field for British and American 
investment. If the Middle Zone attains a certain cohesion, it will, as a 
Power, be at least equal to Germany and, in time, superior. Its existence 
will give Russia absolute security along her western border—and 
therefore in Asia, for if Russia need fear no attack in Europe, she will be 

strong enough to overcome any foe in Asia. Whereas for England, the 
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command of the Mediterranean and, therefore, the freedom of the Balkans 
from foreign domination, is a vital interest, to Russia, these are but 
secondary interests, if they are interests at all in any ultimate sense. 

The Middle Zone of independent confederated Powers is much more 
likely to open than to close Europe and Russia to one another, whereas 
a Russian domination would bring the Zone, and one of the great 
industrial centres of Europe, into Russia’s closed economic and closed 
political system. It would bring upon Europe deep division, economic 
ruin, and political disaster, from which Great Britain could not escape. 
And the gainer, in the end, would not even be Russia, but Germany. 

The confederacy of the Middle Zone must be built up from within. It 
cannot be imposed from outside. But if to promote it were an object of 
British—and perhaps American—foreign policy, the impulse to build it 
up from within would be powerfully augmented. The reconstruction of 
Europe and every attempt at organic integration, is paralysed in advance 
if Great Britain has no foreign policy. As her armed might grows, her 
political influence declines and while she is winning the war, she has 
begun to lose the peace. Russia has a policy, andaclearone. The United 
States have a policy. England has none, although she has all that is 
needed, far more so than either Russia or the United States, to have a 
foreign policy. She is stronger than she has ever been before, she is near 
Europe and can, by virtue of her strategic situation, gain equal access 
to almost all Europe, and she is, alone of European Great Powers, feared 
by none because all know that she does not strive for domination, and 
that as long as she holds the Balance the peace of Europe and the indepen- — 
dence of all European nations is guaranteed. 

A British foreign policy that will promote the union of the comnteine: 


between the Baltic and the Augean is necessary to the solution of the | 


whole European problem. Without it, England cannot win the peace 
as well as the war. It affords the only hope that the progressive disinte- 
gration of Europe may be arrested, that there will be a long period of 
peace, and stability, and that the Second World War will be the last. 
It is the only hope that civilisation, as Europe understands that term, 
will survive. 

Tue Eprror. 





ITALIAN REALITIES 


TuHE first truth to be taken as a starting point when trying to understand 
the present situation inside Italy is that the Italian national economic 
structure has been in a state of unstable equilibrium ever since United 
Italy was formed, a little over eighty years ago (1860-70). This economic 
. instability, which involves the necessity of depending on outside countries 
for the bulk of its essential industrial requirements, has not arisen from 
any neglect on the part of the various Governments that have ruled Italy 
since the Risorgimento, It is due to the deficiency of natural resources. 
Germany and Britain were the most important sources of supply for 
Italy’s industrial requirements ; but with the rise of National Socialism 
Germany increasingly supplanted Great Britain, and in the course of the 
war this connection grew into a kind of organic membership which even- 
tually became indispensable to Italy’s economic existence. : 

That is the chief consideration, apart from the military one, which 
Mussolini’s successors have had to take into account when faced with the 
dictate of ‘ unconditional surrender.’ It is not as if Italy were mistress 
in her own house. She is not, and she never has been since the Italian 
kingdom was founded. That is the stark reality behind all the fan- 
faronade of Italia fard da se, sacro egoismo and the Fascist boasts of 
- autarchia. It is a reality that is of urgent importance at the moment and 
will furnish one of the principal problems to be solved in the rebuilding 
of Europe, a problem that intimately concerns our own future as a com- 
mercial and maritime power. 

Italy has a large industrial system, employing more than 4,000,000 
of the 18,000,000 employed people, out of the whole population, which 
amounts roughly to the same as that of the United Kingdom. But Italy 
produces hardly any coal, the prime essential of industry ; to be exact, 
the annual production (1938 figures) amounts to only 960,000 -tons, 
whereas about 13,000,000 tons are needed for heating, metallurgical pur- 
poses and the creation of motive power to be used in industry and trans- 
port. Italian iron ore resources are very meagre, supplying less than 
one-third of Italy’s steel output, which is only 2-3 million tons annually 
(1938) ; whereas Germany produces in peace time 23,000,000 tons, the 
United Kingdom 12-14,000,000 tons, and France 8—10,000,000 tons. 
Yet Italy has about 11,000 miles of railways, consuming more than 
3,000,000 tons of coal annually, outside the electric power, which is an 
important feature of Italian railway traction. Italy has a large navy and 
a large mercantile marine, all of which are built in her own yards. Natur- 
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ally she has to get the bulk of her iron and steel supplies from outside. — 
Moreover, she has no petroleum, consequently no oil for motive power. 

Many of the other raw materials essential to industry, such as copper, 
nickel, tin, chrome, etc., are completely lacking. Those of which there is 
a surplus for export, such as zinc, aluminium, mercury, sulphur, pyrites, 
form a very small factor indeed in making up the deficit for the importa- 
tion of industrial requirements. For her textile manufactures, Italy is 
largely deficient in wool and wholly deficient in cotton. 

In the matter of foodstuffs, despite all the Fascist boasting about the 
battaglia del grano, the country is not able to attain self-sufficiency in 
wheat, having to import a fifth of her necessary supplies, except when 
there is a bumper harvest, which happens seldom. Here again the lack 
is not due to any failure to cultivate all the available arable land or to 


apply modern methods to farming. It is largely due to the Apennine J 


mountain ridge which runs throughout the country and renders nearly 
half the land absolutely sterile or extremely poor. Italy is little more 
than half the size of France, with a few million more people to feed. 
Taking the relative extent and quality of the arable land into question, 
this means that about five Italians have to live on the agricultural produce 
available in France for one Frenchman. 
Being able to grow only sufficient wheat to feed the population for 
nine months of the year, Italy has to depend on imports for the other 
‘three months. This necessity is felt most acutely about the present time 
of the year, before the harvest has been stored. And it is significant that 
the more or less periodical bread riots have generally occurred in the 
autumn. Here it should be remarked that, in the shape of bread or the 
various forms of macaroni, wheat represents the staple diet of the Italian 
people. They do not use potatoes on anything like the same scale that 
the Germans use them, or even ourselves. And the Italians are very light 
meat eaters, consuming only a little over one-fourth of the average con- 
sumption per head in Great Britain or Germany. 
- I have drawn attention to these basic economic facts here because 
they have formed the crucial problem lying at the core of every political 
crisis that has occurred in Italy during the past eighty years, and they 
are at the core of the present crisis. If the Italian Government break with 
the Germans, how will they kcsp Italy’s 4,000,000 industrial workers 
employed, and the trains going, when they will have no coal? And how 
will they feed their people at this critical time of the year when they have 
broken with Germany’s grain-exporting subjugated lands and vassals, 
such as Yugoslavia and Hungary ? These are some of the questions that 
must necessarily be foremost in the minds of Mussolini’s successors. And | 
they are questions that cannot be settled by the Italians themselves. Nor 
can any merely political rehabilitation of Italian liberties solve the urgent 
and essential problem of Italy’s economic dependance. 
Taking it for granted that the United Nations have an economic 
plan which they will put into practice pari passu with their military 
conquests, what are the political forces in Italy through which that plan 
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may be implemented ? Such a question cannot be treated at length in 
this article. But there is one pivotal fact in Italian political administra- 
tion which I shall emphasise and try to explain here, because the practical 
recognition of it is essential to the implementation of any plan for restoring 
Italian liberties ; and yet it is a fact that is generally ignored except by 
those of us who have come to know Italy through long years of personal 
contact with the people, especially in the country towns and villages. In 
these places more than two-thirds of the people live ; and they form the 
deciding factor in Italy’s political destinies. Though the population of 
Italy (officially estimated at 45,366,000 on January Ist, 1942) is about 
equal in size to that of Great Britain, the number of Italians who live in 
cities of 100,000 inhabitants or over is less than 8,000,000; in other 
words, it does not equal the population of Greater London. Italy is pre- 
dominantly a peasant country, although it has not a scattered rural popu- 
lation living in detached farmsteads and labourers’ cottages, as is the 
case in so many other typically agricultural countries. The Italian 
peasantry mostly cluster together in country towns and villages and 
hamlets. The unit of administration is the commune, and there are more 
than 9,000 communes in Italy. The smallest commune, and there are 
some with only a couple of hundred inhabitants, has the same constitu- 
tional standing as the largest. Each elects its sindaco, or mayor, by 
popular vote, and the Mayor of Milan, with its more than a million 
population, has the same constitutional status as the Mayor of Predappio, 
Mussolini’s native commune of only a fewthousand people. Numerous 
activities which in other countries belong to the central government 
offices are here carried out by the commune. The taxes, for instance, as 
well as the rates, are collected through the commune, and the commune 
has the right even of issuing passports to its inhabitants for purposes of 
travel within Italy. I am speaking of normal times, before Fascism came 
into power. 

These communes have a tradition of political autonomy, or autarchia 
as they call it, coming down from medizval times. The foreign visitor— 
tourist or journalist or business man—who knows Italy only from his 
experience of the big cities is apt to miss the significance of the great 
peasant hinterland where for nearly 1,000 years, and sometimes even 
more, political traditions have centred around the local palazzo com- 
munale. It had been there for centuries before the Chamber of Deputies 
in Rome was ever thought of. In comparison with this local autarchia, 
parliamentary democracy is looked at in the light of modern experiment. 
And that outlook partly explains why the Fascists found it so easy to 
overthrow parliamentary democracy. 

But they knew that the overthrow of parliamentary democracy would 
not give them effective control of Italy. Consequently they decided to 
base their power on the administrative conquest of the communes. In 
1926, as one of the first steps towards the founding of Fascist. totali- 
tarianism, they dissolved the communal councils and replaced them by 
the podestd, a title borrowed from medizval times. The podesid is a kind 
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of commissar appointed by the central government either directly or f- 
through the prefect. The latter is the chief administrative official of the J 
province ; and there are about ninety-five provinces, under which the | 
9,000 communes are grouped. The appointment of the podesid in com- § 
munes having less than 100,000 inhabitants is now (since 1926) entrusted | 
to the prefect, who is himself appointed by the Ministry of the Interior, } 
The heads of cities having 100,000 inhabitants or over are appointed | 
directly by the central government. This suppression of the popular 
autarchy of the communes shattered the foundations of what were called 
Italy’s ancient liberties and provided the political bedrock of Fascism. As 
long as it remains Fascism will remain, though the fagade may be altered. 

These economic and political realities do not easily fit into the picture 
of any favourable prognosis for the immediate future of Italy. Even if 
the Germans could be turned out, or if they withdrew, the Italians would 

-not know how to liquidate Fascism and find some working system that 
could take its place. Yet Fascism has been not only a failure, but 4 § 
criminal disaster. And it has been'so from the very start. The financial 
chaos into which it has thrown the country provides one cross-section § 
that will show how criminal the disaster has been, when the historian’s § 
post-mortem examination begins. For one thing, he will find that huge § 
deficits have been covered up in the municipal budgets in order to make § 
the national budget look more healthy, a favourite Fascist trick being to 
bury State and Party debits in the ledgers of the communes. This trick 
was elevated to legal status by a law published on January 2nd, 1926, f 
which enacted that all public accounts must be made up, not with a view 
to showing the real state of affairs but secondo l’esigenze del governo, 
according to the requirements of the Government. 

This is only one facet of the problem to be faced by whatever govern- 
ment takes up the task of reconstructing Italy. It partly explains why 
no outstanding political leaders seem ready to come forward and offer to 
shoulder the responsibility. The United Anti-Fascist Front, made up of 
remnants from the pre-Fascist political parties, confines itself to bringing 
outward pressure to bear on the Badoglio government, in the hope of 
inducing them to make peace with the United Nations. But can the Anti- 
Fascist Front collaborate with Badoglio or take over from him to carry 
on and save Italy from chaos on the morrow of unconditional surrender ? 
I do not think so. Though I have many friends in the old political parties 
whom I should like, in a wistful kind of way, to see once again in public 
life, I feel that there is very little chance of them being able to tackle 
the task that now presents itself. The liberal and democratic parties, 
who made up the right wing of the Parliament and held power steadily. 
from the time of the Risorgimento down to 1922, represented the abstract 
ideals under the xgis of which United Italy was founded. But these 
ideals do not appeal to the average Italian to-day. Nor does parlia- 
mentary democracy appeal to him ; indeed his belief in it was never very 
profound. The democratic parliamentary system was something super- 
imposed on the older and more parochial structure to which I have 
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referred. Yet it would be unjust to say that the govéfnments elected 
under the liberal ideals of the nineteenth century failed the country. They ~ 
did not. Taken as a whole, the political history of Italy from 1860 to 1919 
is a record of creditable achievement. But that achievement had passed its 
peak and was beginning to disintegrate even before the advent of Fascism. 

The two strongest parties of the Left, the Socialists and Christian 
Social-Democrats (Il Partito Popolare), held about 270 seats in the pre- 
Fascist Chamber of Deputies, numbering 536. These parties had a con- 
structive economic policy which was implemented by a system of 
flourishing co-operatives throughout the country. All these co-operatives 
were ruthlessly destroyed by the Fascists. The task of re-assembling and 
re-conditioning such a huge mechanism could be carried out only under 
a guarantee of peaceful protection from some fairly permanent form of 
national government. 

Yet the rehabilitation of the co-operatives in some shape or form is 
essential to consolidate the foundations of the economic structure, at 
least outside the big manufacturing cities. And the restoration of the 
traditional democratic autarchy in the communes is the political counter- 
part of the co-operative rehabilitation. From the viewpoint of internal 
reconstruction, therefore, some sort of authoritarian central government 
seems necessary as a scaffolding while the constructive work is going on. 
Nor will it be possible to wait for the formation of a government freely 
. elected by universal suffrage, before arrangements are made to implement 
the Atlantic Charter in the matter of access to raw materials in foreign 
countries for the purpose of keeping Italian industries going. No govern- 
ment representing the will of the people could be freely elected while the 
Fascist podestas hold power in the communes. 

If a provisional government can be found which will make peace and 
at the same time show some proofs that it is in a position to restore the 
political liberties I have spoken of and save the country from economic 
chaos, the Italian people will not ask whether it is authoritarian or 
democratic. Fascism has not made- Fascists of the Italians; it has 
simply re-confirmed their traditional cynicism towards all abstract 
political ideals. ; 

A few years after Fascism had come into power, the following squib 
appeared one morning on the Pasquin statue in Rome : 

Mussolini mentisce 
Il Re non capisce 
Volpi s’arrichisce 

Il popolo languisce 
E chi sa come finisce. 


(Mussolini lies. The King does not understand (meaning that he takes. 
no notice). Volpi (Minister of Finance and afterwards President of the 
Confederation of Industrialists) is making money for himself. The people 


languish. And who knows how it’s all going to end.) 
JAMES MURPHY. 
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LIFE AFTER THE SPIRIT 


In a trenchant and unequivocal prophecy St. Paul declared that ‘if ye live 
after (according to, by way of) the flesh (the carnal senses, soul or conscious- 
ness) ye shall die ; but if ye, by aid of the Spirit (the divine pneuma), do put to 
death the deeds (or motives) of the flesh ye shall live.’ Thus life ‘ after the 
Spirit’ and life ‘after the flesh’ are set in absolute and uncompromising 
contrast. 

The first half of that oracle is to-day being grimly fulfillé for Western 
Man ; his life ‘ after the flesh,’ according to his carnal consciousness, has mani- 
festly led him to a death which now encompasses him on every side. Con- 
fronted with that ineluctable fact he is the more ready to listen once again to 
its antithesis and to a creed which, in its pure and pristine form, has always 
enjoined the alternative way of Spirit as the way of life. The extremity of the 
Western consciousness is thus the opportunity of Christianity. 

But Western Christianity has long been infected with the very virus which 
has poisoned Western Man. The wisdom of the Spirit has, for the most part, 
degenerated into an emasculate ‘ spirituality ’ or emotionalism, a mild morality 
or @ compensatory personal pietism ; the Christian creed of spirit has been 
travestied by a humanist creed of Soul ; of that apostacy the Church has not 
been innocent. Unless Christianity can rediscover and re-apply this forgotten 
wisdom of the Spirit, this almost extinct ‘ars spiritualis,’ it has no real cure to 
offer to our condition. St. Paul declared that this was a matter of life and 
death. To-day who can doubt it ? 

There seems, therefore, no theme of greater urgency for our time than this 
of the distinction between the life of ‘ flesh ’ and that of ‘ Spirit’ and no task 
more vital, for the regeneration and redemption of both Christianity and the 
Western world, than a re-examination of the Christian doctrine of Spirit. 

St. Paul’s antithesis between ‘ flesh ’ and ‘ spirit’ is the warp and woof of 
both the Testaments ; it is that between human and divine life, between nature 
and grace. The ‘ sarz’ (flesh) of St. Paul corresponds to the ‘ basar ’ (flesh) 
and ‘dam’ (blood) of the Old Testament ; his ‘ psyche,’ the soul or life-prin- 
ciple of the ‘ sarz’ to the ‘ nephesh.’ His ‘ pnewma’ (spirit) is the translation 
of the Hebrew ‘ ruakh.’ The terminology employed in this antithesis has been 
exhaustively scrutinised ; it will suffice to quote the conclusions of two eminent 
modern writers upon the subject. 

In Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr’s words! ‘the term ruach becomes the more 
specific designation of man’s organ of relation to God, in distinction to nephesh 
which achieves a connotation identical with ‘ soul ’ or psyche, the life-principle 
in man (Vis Vitalis). .. . The New Testament distinction between psyche 
and pneuma is practically identical with that of the later writings of the Old 
Testament, pneuma expressing the same concept as ruach. Thus it is distin- 


1 The Nature and Destiny of Man, I, p. 162. 
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guished as spirit from soul . . .” Dr. Niebuhr goes on to point out (quoting 
from the Realencyclopaedie) that this distinction between soul and spirit is, 


| however, not absolute ; spirit and soul are never separated from each other as « 
soul and body. They may be distinguished but not separated: and, when 


distinguished, spirit is the principle of the soul. 

In his Symbolism and Belief Dr. Edwyn Bevan shows that, as with the 
term agape, the Christian use of pnewma is an adaptation of that used in classical 
Greek. ‘ Pnewma, as used by the Greeks,’ he writes, ‘apart from Jews and 
Christians, meant something material, not something spiritual in our sense— 
properly, the breath, but then also, in poetry, the wind, and in the language of 
the early physicists and physicians a kind of invisible substance or gas. . . . It 
was never used in classical Greek for the soul or the higher part of the soul. . . . 
Both Stoics and Greek-speaking Christians describe the God:everywhere present 
in the universe as a pneuma and as a being who has the characteristics of mind 
in a supreme degree. What made the great difference was that pnewma in the 
mouth of a Christian had embodied in it the ideas which attached to a term 
outside the Greek sphere, to the Hebrew ruach . . . pnewma shed that material 
connotation which it had always had in classical Greek and now denoted not 
only a constituent of the immaterial inner life of man, but the highest con- 
stituent, something superior to mere psyche. . . . In whatever way . . . men 
seemed to themselves and to others to be moved by a power not themselves, 
that power was described as ruakh.’ 

‘In the judgement of many scholars to-day,’ he concludes, ‘ the pnewma in 
Christians . . . as understood by St. Paul, was simply a portion which each 
individual had of the one Divine Spirit, practically identical with the “ new 
man.” And this pneuma was what survived bodily death. . . . Where the 
psyche is opposed to the pnewma, the psyche is practically identified with the 
sarz.’ The doctrine of pneuma or Spirit of the Christian Church conforms, 
according to Dr. Bevan, to this Pauline conception. ‘.. . the pnewma is an 
essential part of human nature as such, present in unbelievers as well as in 
believers. Only in believers, it is held, the human pnewma is brought into a 
new kind of activity by the action upon it or within it of the Divine Spirit . . . 
in the Catholic view there is never more than one soul, and the distinction 
between psyche and pneuma indicates only a diversity in that one soul’s 
operations.’ 

These conclusions may be accepted as representing the consensus of modern 
scholarship. It is clear from them that, in the Bible as a whole, as in the usage 
of St. Paul and the doctrine of the Catholic Church, ‘ soul’ and ‘ Spirit ’ are 
distinct yet ultimately indivisible concepts and principles, the one grounded 
and originating in nature, the other in God, that the psyche or soul is the 
animating principle of the ‘ flesh ’ or human nature and pneuma a divine energy 
transcending but mating with human nature and soul. 

Such abstract concepts are soon apt to lose meaning in the labyrinths of 
logic. It is only by existential, vital analogy that we can reach to the living 
reality of this relation between soul and Spirit. To employ the analogy from 
nature most frequent with our Lord, soul is, in the Christian view, the soil of 
Spirit ; it is as the loam to the lily which flowers from it. That which comes 
from this conjunction of soul and Spirit is both ‘ wholly other’ (as the lily is 
wholly other than the loam from which it springs or love from the natural 
lust in which it is rooted) than soul and yet ineradicable from it. That is the 
paradox of Christianity as of life. 
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Life ‘ after the Spirit ’ is thus, according to Christianity, a soul-life possessed 
and fertilised by Divine Spirit. It is not the life of natural but of diving 
“evolution ; in Dr. Laidlaw’s words, ‘ flesh is what nature evolves; spirit ig 
what God in His grace evolves.’ The life of Spirit is thus not the cancellation 
or substitution of the life of nature but its fulfilment and consummation. It 
is, in William Law’s words, ‘ nature set right,’ the soul fertilised and fructified 
to its true fulfilment. But it is a fulfilment which the soul, of its own power, 
can no more accomplish than the soil can bear fruit until fertilised from without 
and beyond its being. Spirit is not a human achievement, it is a divine gift. — 

That this concept of a power falling upon and possessing the soul or 
natural consciousness of man from without is that which alone makes sense of 
the use of the term in both the Old and the New Testaments, a few examples 
suffice to demonstrate. ‘The Lord said unto Moses . . . I will take off the 
spirit which is upon thee, and will put it upon them (the seventy) ’ (Numb. xi. 
- 17). Joshua is ‘ a man in whom is the spirit ’ (Numb. xxvii. 18). ‘ There is no 
man that hath power over the spirit to retain the spirit ’ (Eccles. viii. 8). ‘I 
have put my spirit upon him’ (Isa. xlii. 1). ‘.. . the spirit lifted me up” 
(Ezek. xi. 1), and ‘I will put a new spirit into you ’ (Ezek. xi. 19). 

The use of the term ‘ Spirit ’ in the New Testament plainly implies the same 
quality of transcendence. John the Baptist sees ‘ the Spirit like a dove descend- 
ing ’ upon our Lord (Mark i. 10). Simeon came ‘ by the spirit into the temple’ 
(Luke ji. 27). Jesusis driven by the Spirit into the wilderness of the temptation 
(Mark i. 12). ‘God giveth not the spirit by measure,’ writes the author of St, 
John’s Gospel (John iii. 34), and again, ‘ God is a Spirit ’ (John iv. 24). In the 
book of the Acts we are told that ‘the apostles began to speak as the Spirit 
gave them utterance ’ (Acts ii. 4). The Pauline epistles bid men to ‘ walk not 
after the flesh but after the spirit ’ (Rom. viii. 1) and speak of * the law of the 
spirit of life’ (Rom. viii. 2), ‘ the Spirit that raised up Jesus ’ (Rom. vii. 11 
‘ the Spirit (that) maketh intercession ’ (Rom. viii. 26), ‘ the Spirit that 
all things ’ (1 Cor. ii. 10). St. James declares that ‘the body without the spirit 
is dead ’ (Jas. ii. 26), St. Peter that man must be ‘ quickened by the spirit’ 
(1 Pet. iii. 18). Jude speaks of those who ‘ separate themselves, sensual, not 
having the Spirit’ (Jude 19). The author of Revelations is ‘in the Spirit’ 
(Rev. i. 10). In every case it is the same term, pnewma, which is employed and 
in every case it is clear that it is only of a transcendent force deriving from 
beyond human and mundane nature that these sayings make sense. 

When we turn to the great Christian mystics we find the same conception 
of spirit as a transcendent influence fertilising the.soil of the soul, and the 
same paradox that, while it is other than the soul or psyche of man it is also 
that soul fulfilled to its greatest potency. Thus Jan van Ruysbroek speaks of 
the soul as ‘ the very ground where the Spirit of God is burning ’ and of ‘ the 
unity of our higher powers . . . of the mind or spirit . . . above our senses’ 
where ‘ the soul is called “ spirit ” ’ and St. John of the Cross of the ‘ Spiritual 
Soul,’ the ‘ higher part of the soul, that is, the Spirit,’ of ‘the Spirit moving 
the soul even as fire moves that which it enkindles * and of Spirit which ‘ trans- 
cends sense,’ Father de Caussade of ‘ the centre of the soul or the higher point 
of the spirit ° While, in « vivid analogy, Peter Sterry speaks of spirit as the 

‘ spire-top ’ of soul. 

This éonception of Spirit as that which is at once transcendent and immanent 
is not confined to the Christian Scriptures, saints or seers. ‘Spirit is known 
through revelation,’ it is written in the Upanishads ; it is ‘that which makes 
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life live but needs no life to live.’ ‘The heart must die, the spirit live,’ it is 
written in the book of ‘ The Golden Flower ’ of Chinese Buddhism. ‘ Within 
the spirit is a spirit which calls it,’ said Jalalu’Din Rumi. In fact it is here, in 
this conception of Spirit-being, that East and West most really and pro- 
foundly meet ; the creed of Divine Spirit is more catholic than Christianity 
has ever been. 

It is a catholicity which, for the Christian, suggests not that Christianity is 
no more than a species of some universal world-faith in an eternal life of Spirit 
but rather that, in Christianity alone, is the crown, consummation and mani- 
festation of that faith in the terms of time and human history. In this 
eatholic belief of the general wisdom of mankind is the essence of a ‘life after 
the Spirit ’ which only in Christ becomes concrete and incarnate, the nebulze 
of belief from which, at Bethlehem, the cosmos of Christianity took visible form 
among men. That underlying animism, this amorphous faith in Spirit-being, 
is, except for the Incarnation, a tale of discarnate spirit and spirits as yet 
unborn, unmaterialised in our time and existence ; it is a ‘fairy-story.’ With 
the coming of Christ that ‘ fairy-story ’ becomes a ‘love-story’; this dimly 
divined ‘life after the Spirit’ is made flesh and fact. ‘God is a spirit’ and 
Christ is Spirit ; but Christ is Spirit made Man—‘-very God and very Man.’ 
Thus, for the Christian, it is the Incarnation alone, an Incarnation proceeding 
from the rock of Scriptural tradition, which saves this primordial and catholic 
faith in Spirit-being from a nebulous Gnosticism or Montanism. 

So it is that we find this faith in ‘life after the Spirit’ taking the form, 
in Christianity, of a love-story. The constant Christian tradition of the relation 
of Spirit and Soul is that of a fusion or marriage between.a soul or psyche 
capable of receiving, conceiving and begetting Spirit and of a Spirit deriving 
from beyond the earth of Soul which can so possess, fulfil and fructify her 
being. For Christianity the soul of man is the bride of the Spirit. The goal 
of the Christian life is thus a ‘ Spiritual Marriage ’ ; it is an archetypal analogy 
to which Christian literature continually recurs. Upon that analogy the soul 
or psyche cannot, though she contains the unquickened soil of Spirit, of herself 
beget Spirit ; she is no more than the potential matrix of Spirit. 

Such a concept of Spirit and the life of Spirit is as clearly Christian as it is 
contrary to all concepts which conceive of Spirit as self-engendered by the 

soul, whether of the individual man or of the race. But such humanistic 
concepts of Spirit are endemic in human thought and are rife to-day ; since 
the Renaissance they have dominated Western psychology. The Hellenic and 
Stoic concept of the ‘ spirit of man,’ of the world or of the universe was of this 
order. Divinity did not transcend, it was immanent in the life of the soul 
and the world. ‘The Stoic pnewma pervading the world was not something 
sent forth from God; it was God.’2 It was therefore, for the Christian, not 
the Spirit of God but the Soul of the world. With the Renaissance and the 
development of nationalism and individualism, Spirit tended to be identified 
with the spirit of a nation or of a man or finally with ‘ genius’ or a specific 
. human faculty. As Dr. Rosenstock-Huessy has written, ‘In the French 
system, the Holy Ghost of old, l’esprit, does not mean much more than the 
views and opinions of such and such an individual. . . . Both God and the 
soul were passed over by the “ esprit ” of the free man. . . . Man acts as the 
womb in which nature begets. The offspring of this procreation are man’s 
creations: art, science and industry.’* The cult of this human ‘ esprit’ 

2 Bevan, Symbolism and Belief, p. 186. ® Out of Revolution, p. 186. 
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thus competed as a creed with that of the Christian Spirit ; ‘ its priest was th 


of Spirit by its equation with diverse human faculties. Reason, will, intuition, 
imagination were all in turn ascribed the divine honours of creative Spirit, 
From Revolutionary France, the cult of Reason or intellect spread to America, 
where it was pragmatised and whence it returns again to Europe to-day with} | 
the tyranny of the technician. As Dr. C. G. Jung has observed, ‘ America ig 
the ideal home of reasonable ideas produced by the practical intellect which 
would like to put a right countenance on the world by means of a “ brain 
trust.” This conception corresponds to the modern formula, intellect-spiri 
and completely forgets that “‘ spirit” was never a human activity, much less 
a function.’ 5 The modern cult of the ‘ Brains Trust ’ and the almost religious 
deference paid to the technical expert and scientific specialist are indicative of} 
the real rationalist.substitutes for Spirit of our day. 

For other modern exponents of the humanist conception of Spirit othe 
human faculties are similarly exalted. For Professor Benedetto Croce Spirit) 
is equated with ‘ the mind in development,’ the ‘ principle of liberty,’ ‘ activityy 
or ‘ the creations of life.’ * For Professor Santayana Spirit approximates t 
Walter Pater’s ‘ hard gemlike flame’; it is that ‘ inner light of actuality or 
attention which floods all life as men actually live it on earth. It is roughly 
the same thing as feeling or thought ; it might be called consciousness.’” Fur 
Professor Julian Huxley this ‘ spirit ? of man replaces, not only the Christian 
Spirit, but also God. ‘The human spirit,’ he writes, ‘ now in its individual, 
now in its corporate aspects, is the source of all values and the highest reality 
we know.’ Therefore ‘ God is no longer a useful hypothesis.’ ® 

For the late Mr. Max Plowman creative Spirit is equated with Imagination 
defined as ‘ consciousness in activity,’ ‘ the energy of the soul,’ ‘ the means by 


which man is transformed into the divine image.’® This energy of the soul is} ,; 


thus identified with the divine creative Spirit. This ‘ spirit’ is a cocoon spun 
by the consciousness of man, evolved from his own being in his own might, 
and Mr. Gerald Heard explicitly affirms that ‘ the Life of the Spirit is no more 
and no less than the continuation of our evolution.’ 1° 

From the Christian point of view all these human faculties divinised as 
Spirit are properly no more than aspects of the human soul or consciousness 
and potentially but not inherently Spirit. Such a pneumatology is clearly 
incompatible with that of a genuine Christianity. None the less, in one form 
or another, this humanism is the generally accepted dogma of our day ; it has 
deeply and widely adulterated modern Christianity. The Christian aware of 
the traditional and authentic dogma of Spirit can only view such heresies as 
symptoms of a deep disease, a galloping consumption of the soul of Western 
Man, as Mr. Michael Roberts has said, of the fact that a ‘ kind of moral and 
spiritual anemia has penetrated deeper and deeper into society.’ 4 

A religious realism born of catastrophe has, however, recently provoked 4 
reaction against this humanism which claims for the human soul in its totality 
or in one or other of its aspects the status of Spirit. It was voiced most cogently 


* Out of Revolution, p. 231. ® The Right to Live. 

5 The Integration of the Personality, p. 150. 10 Training for the Life of the Spirit, 
® History as the Story of Liberty. p. 7. 

7 The Realm of Spirit, VII. 1 Recovery of the West, p. 99. 

8 Uniqueness of Man, pp. 274 and 281. 
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and prophetically a hundred years ago by Soren Kierkegaard whose utterances, 
like a delayed-action mine, are exploding in the Anglo-Saxon world only 
to-day. 

For Kierkegaard, the life of Spirit, which is the life of faith, alone has 
meaning ;‘ ‘ otherwise,’ he says, ‘ there is nothing whatever to talk about.’ #* 
It is a life of reborn being, feeling and thinking sundered from that of the 
unredeemed ‘ natural man’ and his ‘ erotic ’ and philosophic modes of feeling 
and thinking by an abyss—a complete reversal. For being, fe life of Spirit 
involves death and rebirth ; ‘ first death, then life.’1* For feeling it involves 
the renunciation of the ‘ erotic,’ the life of sense; ‘. . . in the culmination of 
the erotic spirit cannot take part. . . . The spirit . . . cannot express itself 
in the erotic.’14 For thought it involves ‘ repetition,’ ‘a movement forwards 
instead of backwards . . . towards eternity, the reversal of the pagan life- 
| view of “ recollection.” ’ 15 

Since the life of Spirit implies, not the further emergence, but the absolute 
death and re-birth of human being, it is therefore grounded in dread and 
despair. For Kierkegaard ‘ the relativity in which men live is sin.’1* He has 
no illusions or comfortable words for European progress ; he speaks of ‘ the total 
bankruptcy towards which the whole of Europe seems to be heading.’ 3? 
Nor has he any illusions as to the nature of most modern Christianity ; ‘ Chris- 
tianity does not exist.’4* Humanism is ‘ vaporised Christianity, a culture- 
consciousness, the dregs of Christianity.’ The then-fashionable Hegelian 
philosophy has, for Kierkegaard, nothing whatever to do with a Christianity 
of the Spirit : ‘ Christianity begins where Hegel leaves off.’ 2° Thus, in all its 
aspects, for Kierkegaard, the Christian creed of Spirit implies despair of modern 
culture and conditions—their total reversal, death and re-birth. For Spirit is 
only born from a prior death :° ‘ Spirit is to live as though dead.’ ‘God is 
_ spirit—only one who is dead can speak that language at all.’ 22. This concep- 
tion of Spirit as reborn from the death of ‘ natural ’ and ‘ erotic ’ life is central 
in Kierkegaard’s thought ; it is his application to our conditions of the Pauline 
‘if ye, through the Spirit, do mortify the deeds of the body, ye shall live.’ 

It is evident that such a conception of the life of Spirit is wholly contrary 
to that of a ‘ creative evolution’ of and from the life of the human soul or 
consciousness which has been noticed. It seems, also, to be radically opposed 
to the humanism which underlies much modern planning. A diagnosis of our 
state which perceives in it no more than transition from ‘ laissez-faire’ to a 
‘planned Society,’ a therapy which finds its panacea in the subjection of (to 
quote Professor Karl Mannheim *) ‘ psychological processes ’ to ‘ public con- 
trol,’ upon such a view of the life of Spirit as that of Kierkegaard (and, it 
would seem, of an authentic Christianity) of the real relation between the soul 
or consciousness (and its ‘ psychological processes ’) and Spirit and the ‘ bank- 
ruptcy of Europe’ seems simply irrelevant (so long as ‘soul’ continues to 
dominate the scene) to the real issues—a pathetic proposal for a further leading 
of the blind by the blind from the ditch into which both leaders and led have 
already fallen. 


12 The Present Age, p. 87. 18 Tbid., p. 525. 

18 Lowrie, p. 476. 19 Journal, p. 437. 

14 Concept of Dread, p. 130. 20 Ibid., p. 372. 

15 Repetition, X. "1 Ibid., p. 548. 

16 Sickness unto Death, p. 88. 22 Ibid., p. 470. 

17 Lowrie, p. 157, 2 Diagnosis of Our Time, p. 2. 
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For Kierkegaard and, it seems, for Christianity, the cure for our conditic 
is not ‘transition’ from, as it were, one station (called ‘ Laissez-faire ’) 
another (called ‘ Planned Society ’) on the ‘ Grand Evolutionary Railway,’ b 
the recognition that this line leads only to disaster, that this railway is in ruiz 
and that the sole real remedy for our state is that of a total reversal of directiat 
Pe ee re ee tee ! 
to that of Spirit. E 

Nor is the Passage from the life of ‘Soul’ to that of ‘ Spirit,’ for Kierk 
gaard, of this smooth evolutionary order. It is a ‘ bold adventure which i 
required of us,’ ** ‘so terrible a thing ’ that ‘he dare not do it,’ ‘so entireh 
foreign to man that to him it is quite literally worse than death.’ It is 
choice of despair and suffering, of ‘ enduring the burden of being and becomin 
spirit.’*5 ‘ Every spiritual existence,’ he declares, ‘is out on 70,000 fathom 
of water.’ ** : 

But, though there is thus ‘a great gulf fixed’ between Kierkegaard 
concept of the life of Spirit and the humanist doctrine of ‘ creative evolution, 
an absolute distinction between the life of soul and that of Spirit, his doctrim 
does not imply that these modes of being, the natural and the spiritual, « 
separate. On the contrary, Spirit is conceived as the fulfilment and synth 
of natural life. ‘ Man is a synthesis of the soulish and bodily. But the syn neal 
is unthinkable where the two are not united by a third. This third is spirit.’ * 
But this synthesis of Spirit, reborn from body and soul, is not conceived s 
consummated in our time-space continuum. The life of Spirit is rather a pros 
cess of becoming spirit ; ‘ in the life of spirit,’ he writes, ‘ the germinal sprouf} ¢ 
comes last.’ 2° 

The life of Spirit is, indeed, for Kierkegaard, the opposite of evolution ; it 
is an involution. It is always in subjectivity and ‘ inwardness ’ that he finds 
the pre-conditions of spirit. For him ‘truth is inwardness’**; ‘. . . for 
every degree of grace the law must also be made more severe in inwardness.’ *°; 

* Luther set up the highest spiritual principle: pure inwardness’**; ‘ The 
only salvation is subjectivity’ **; ‘... the task is to have an objective 
attitude to one’s own subjectivity.’ * 

Thus the life of Spirit involves the realisation of self. ‘ What’ is spirit ? ’, 
he asks and replies, ‘ Spirit is the self,’ and adds, ‘Man is not yet a self.’ ™ 
Thus the life of Spirit, this process of becoming a self through involution an¢ 
inwardness, implies, not the denial, but the affirmation and transcension off 
individuality. ‘Spirit is just this—not to be like others.’*5 ‘The whole 
development of the world tends to the importance of the individual ; that, ar 
nothing else, is the principle of Christianity.’** ‘.. . the doctrine of Chris- 
tianity is the downfall of the race and the resurrection of the individual.’ 
Spirit is thus, for Kierkegaard, the fulfilment of the individual self—the re-birth 
of individuality into (though he does not discriminate between individuality 
and personality) spirit-personality. 

The life of Spirit, being thus a process from death to life, is, for Kierkegaard, 
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OM) gesentially one of suffering, involving inevitably ‘ the isolation of separateness, 
8 which with a pain close to despair divides one from ali that is called human 


Milife...°*%; ‘,.. the sufferings of inwardness ... parting with one’s 
understanding and being crucified upon the paradox,’ '9 the division of con- 

yf sciousness in which ‘the whole content of my being shrieks in contradiction 
itself.’ 4° 

Dati the suffering of: hecoming © spisit-sell eulminaten.in the goudlencen end 

<8 joy of eternal life. For the life of Spirit, for Kierkegaard, is the life of nature 
teborn into eternal being; as nature is reborn into spirit so, for spirit, time 


irely§ becomes eternity. ‘The temporal is not and never was the spirit’s element.’ # 


It is thus a rebirth into the life of Spirit; ‘ Eternity . . . requires that he 
ghall be conscious of himself as spirit and shall have faith.’ ** To live in the 
né§ Spirit is to live an eternal life in time ; he who does so ‘ has become an eternity 
older, for he has now become spirit. . . . Humanly speaking, he is now old, 

old, ‘but eternally he is young,’ # Therefore the life of Spirit is 


io invisible being ; ‘invisibility . . . is the very definition of spirit. . . . To be 


is Man’s invisible glory.’ It is a conception of the nature of 
Spirit which links the thought of Kierkegaard with that of Rilke who wrote 


esis that ‘ we are bees of the Invisible.’ 


The life of Spirit is thus, for Kierkegaard, a hazardous birth in a soul 
surrendered to the Divine Spirit, a passage through suffering, death and 
deliverance to rebirth and fulfilment of natural in eternal life. It is, for him, 
| the entire content of Christianity ; ‘. . . Christ is spirit, his religion is that, of 
the spirit.’** His conception of that life seems, point by point, to 
to the doctrine of the Bible and the Catholic Church. As applied by him to 
modern conditions it spells uncompromising contradiction to modern humanism, 
evolutionism and liberalism. For a Menshevik policy of planning for transition 
from one soul-state to another it offers a Bolshevik policy of reversal from the 
3} life of Soul to that of Spirit. 

Kierkegaard’s application of the Christian doctrine of Spirit to the modern 
age has been brought into an even closer correspondence with our contem- 
porary condition and crisis by a living disciple, Nicholas Berdyaev, who adds 
to Kierkegaard’s penetrating insight into the life of Spirit the peculiarly 
spiritual tradition and approach of the Russian Orthodox Church. For him 
also Spirit is ‘ concrete, personal and subjective ’ **; it is ‘ both transcendent 
and immanent ’ *’ ; ‘ the highest quality of the soul ’ ** ; ‘ not inherent in man - 
but .. . & gift from on high’ **; not ‘a human consciousness or thought, 
but a spiritual state determined by divine inspiration ’ °°; ‘ not the natural 
world, but a supremacy over it’ 52; a ‘constant transcending of human 
‘| life’ 5?; the ‘agency of superconsciousness over consciousness.’ ** For 

Berdyser, too, Spirit is ‘ highly dangezens °"*.end, though ‘a man has spirit 

- he must also become spirit.’ ® 
" In all these points Berdyaev’s doctrine of Spirit tallies with that of Kierke- 
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gaard ; in others he amplifies it. For him the ‘ individual’ of Kierkegaard 
becdmes a person; Spirit ‘ reveals itself in personal existence.’ ** It is pers 
sonality which ‘ implies the painful process of self-realisation,’ 5’ which ‘ can 
only be realised through self-transcendence.’ ** For him personality is indivi- 
duality reborn into spirit; it is a development of Kierkegaard’s doctrine 3 
individuality which is implicit within it. 


upon the matter. For him Spit i at one contrary to and the complement 
Soul. ‘Spirit comes from the Logos, while the soul is cosmic. . . Spirit is 
the masculine active principle whereas the soul is the feminine passive prin. 
ciple.” 5* He adds, moreover, a certain characteristically nomad-minded 
Russian comprehension of the limitlessness and vagrancy of Spirit. ‘ Spirit is 
freedom ’ ® ; it is “a vital surge and. ecstasy ° 61; it is ‘sporadic and catas- 
trophic.’ ® "There is a gulf between spirit and authority?” * In fact, for 
Berdyaev, Spirit is ‘a wind which bloweth where it listeth.’ 

The expositions of the life of Spirit in Kierkegaard and Berdyaev, when 
compared with those of the authentic Christian tradition, are evidently only 
new in their application of that tradition to modern conditions and modes of 
thought. For all alike Spirit transcends but is immanent in Soul, and, in the 
Soul, is already immanent in her very capacity to receive and engender the 
seed of Spirit ; it is thus transcendence in immanence. Yet Soul cannot, of 
herself, create the new life of Spirit. It-is in the relation between, the meeting 
and marriage of Spirit and soul, that Spirit is procreated in existence. And, as 
in the annihilation of consciousness which is the ‘ dark night ’ and consumma- 
tion of love, so soul must suffer and die that Spirit may be born. Therefore 
the life of Spirit is essentially a life of death and rebirth and no less perilous, 
painful and unpredictable than that of mortal love. In that rebirth indivi- 
duality dies and personality, the eternal child of Love and Death, is born. 
And as the Instant of intercourse between Spirit and soul in which soul is 
sacrificed and consumed is also the ‘immortal moment’ in which eternity 
transcends time, so also the life of Spirit and personality is eternal life. But 
the visitation of Spirit is catastrophic ; it is that of a celestial vigour striking 
down and athwart the rhythm of natural life. 

Thus the only adequate language for the life of Spirit is that of love, that 
‘ high grammar which the angels use,’ and the only adequate analogy that of 
the ‘ Spiritual Marriage ’ ; it is the constant theme and idiom of such. masters 
of the rigours and ardours of the life of Spirit as St. Bernard, Dante, John van 
Ruysbroek or. St. John of the Cross. It is a theme which is found wherever 
Christian thought and feeling are most profound. Thus, ‘ the soul hath in God 
her lawful Husband,’ said St. Augustine (Serm. Ixxxvii. 9), while Origen spoke 
of ‘the intercourse of the Word, the Bridegroom, with the soul, the Bride, } 
from which offspring is fitly born.’ Spirit so, conceived as a ‘ synthesis of the | 
soulish and the bodily ’ and the life of Spirit as, again to quote Kierkegaard, a 
‘love-story,’ is. evidently something far more concrete and real than the 
emasculated ‘ spirituality’ which, in a counterfeit Christianity, so often 
masquerades in its place. For a true and traditional Christianity, the life of 
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Spirit is born of a mating of Spirit with the flesh, blood, brain and materiality 
of our being at their ‘ spire-top ’ and is at least no less real and concrete than 
they. 

Such is the traditional, constant and authentic Christian doctrine of Spirit 
and life ‘after the Spirit.’ It is one which no casuistry can really reconcile 
with the main assumptions upon which modern Western life and thought are 
based ; it is quite incompatible with a humanism which perceives in the life 
of Spirit ‘no more and no less than a continuation of our evolution ’ and in 
the human soul ‘ the source of all values.’ Between the Pantheist, the Stoic, 
the materialist, the humanist conception of Spirit as,in Walt Whitman’s phrase, 
‘the efflux of soul,’ whether of the cosmos, the world of nature or the individual 
and the Christian concept of Spirit, there can be no compromise. 

For the Christian, Spirit is a force which transcends, not only the life of 
man but that of his universe and can only derive from a transcendent God, 
and life ‘ after the Spirit’ is a life lived by virtue only of a divinely ‘ infused 
grace’ which is the gift of God. By the Christian criterion, in the pagan 
and humanist use of the term, ‘ Spirit ’ is no more than a faulty synonym for 
soul at its greatest intensity, a power immanent in man which derives from 
his own being and evolves by its own virtue. For the one Spirit devolves 
from God; for the other it evolves from man. The former affirms, the 
latter denies, transcendent Deity. There can be no Munich between these 
opposites. . 

If we clearly comprehend and faithfully follow the authentic Christian 
doctrine of Spirit we are led to a very different diagnosis of and therapy for 
the disease of modern Western Man than that of the humanist. In that 
Christian frame of reference his history since the Renaissance appears as that 
of a deepening divorce between Spirit and Soul in which the soul of man, with 
an over-weening titanism, has claimed ever more of the attributes and powers, 
divinity, immortality, creativity, of Spirit. His religion, culture, politics and 
economics are all alike corrupted with this fatal heresy that, by virtue of the 
might of his own ‘ unconquerable soul,’ he is ‘ Man the Master ’ of himself and 
the world and subject to no law, whether of soil or soul, nature or spirit, but 
that of his own lusts. Therefore, regardless of the laws of spirit and the ‘ dis- 
cipline of life,’ he has exploited both soil and soul till both are eroded and 
exhausted. Meanwhile, within the space of a generation, modern psychology 
has ‘ debunked ’ all the pretensions of this soul-faith, revealing reason, feeling, 
will and intuition alike as equally ‘ blind guides.’ Western Man has learned 
at long last, with Pascal, that ‘le moi est haissable.’ The humanist creed of 
soul has been remorselessly exposed as the last, most arrogant and most vain 
of his superstitions. For those who have come to that consciousness (and 
catastrophe adds daily to the numbers of the aware) the choice remains between 
despair, nihilism or death, or a recovered faith in Spirit as propounded in the 
Christian creed and the eternal life which it offers. To such a view the ‘ recovery 
of the West ’ implies recovery of this faith in transcendent Spirit and transition 
from an Age of Soul to an Age of Spirit. : 

From the point of view of faith in Spirit, as conceived by an undiluted 
Christianity and such seers as those whose testimony has been here adduced, 
there remains but one cure for the ‘ sickness unto death ’ of the Western world. 
It is that with which St. Paul echoes the ‘ Woe unto you ’ of his Master. If, 
_ deifying soul and defying the laws and discipline of life and Spirit, man 
continues to think and live ‘ after the flesh,’ his inevitable doom is death ; he 
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spiritualis ’ aleniiotinidinioininteden 

The recognition of the real and full implications of the Christian doctrine 
of Spirit points, not to some further evolution (save under God), but to a radical 
and arduous revolution of the whole trend of modern Western culture, a pro. 
found and drastic ‘ metanoia’ of mind and life and the reversal, re-education 
and reintegration of the payche as, not master, but servant in the realm and 
hierarchy of Spirit. It implies a devastating despair of, a ‘ dread and trembling’ 
at our unredeemed state, and a contrition and humility of which moderm 

‘Man the Master ’ knows nothing. It demands, not a ‘ new psychology ’ but 
@ new pneumatology, not a ‘new theology’ but the ‘ Everlasting Gospel’ 
re-seen in the light and re-stated in the terms of our time. 

It is a costly and an uncomfortable conclusion. However distasteful and 
unfashionable it may be, it is, is would seem, that which can alone be induced} » 
_ from the Christian premises. But it is no new challenge which thus confronts 

the soul of man. Here is that sword of the Word which, according to the 
writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews, can but cleave to the ‘ sundering of soul 
and spirit.’ 

MELVILLE CHANING-PEAROR, 








‘THE PRINCIPLES OF POWER’ 


G@UGLIELMO FERRERO, the author of one of the last and greatest attempts 
to decipher the secret of the ruin of the ancient world, died last August 
in Geneva, quite unexpectedly. He had been compelled ten years before 
to go into exile, owing to life having been made almost unbearable to him 
by Mussolini, and to accept a chair of contemporary history in the 
University of Geneva. Italy has at present several very good and world- 
renowned historians: Salvemini, now at Harvard University; Croce and 
De Sanctis, the latter also an historian of Rome and Greece. But Ferrero 
was certainly the most brilliant and suggestive. And it is in his lectures 
| in Geneva that, through his studies on Bonaparte and the French Revolu- 
tion, he arrived at the interpretation of the present European conflict 
expounded in his book on The Principles of Power, published in America 
just before his death. It is interesting to see this old Radical arriving at 
a political wisdom that seems (but is not) so directly inspired by Burke. 
The fundamental idea of this last work of the great historian is very 
simple. The main course of the present European tragedy is not to be 
sought in any insoluble antagonism among European Powers; any such 
antagonism can be shown to be rooted in and springing from the revolu- 
tions which, since 1917-18, have upset almost all States on the Continent. 
From the Middle Ages up to 1914 Europe had been ruled by great dynas- 
ties; a more or less paternal, but absolute Monarchy was the only 
political system fit to ensure in almost the whole of Europe—with the 
exception of a very small number of States more or less unaware of their 
privileged condition—a stable exercise and organisation of political power. 
But this system, slowly undermined by the whole development—economic, 
social, cultural—of Western civilisation especially since the French Revo- 
lution, broke down completely in 1917-18. All the European peoples— 
with the exceptions of England, France, Belgium, Holland, Norway, 
Sweden and Switzerland—suddenly found themselves without the authori- 
tative Power they were accustomed to obey, and compelled to become 
republics and to try to rule themselves. They all felt hurled through the 
ordeal through which France was the first to pass, when, at the end of the 
- eighteenth century, the collapse of Monarchy rendered inevitable the first 
Republican experiment. All over Europe, as then in France, the collapse 
of the old régime, while no ruling class was ready to take its place, pro- 
voked, in countries saturated with monarchical traditions, deep and many- 
sided disturbances, which resulted in the creation of revolutionary 
governments, among which Nazism and Fascism are only the most power- 
ful and typical. While, so long as there is a legitimate government, the 
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rulers trust the ruled and vice versa, with the collapse of such a govern- 


ment you have rulers who fear their subjects and vice versa ; and therefore 


- there arises the possibility of rulers who, unable to evoke more or less 
unanimous and permanent assent, try to obtain it through war, the stress 
of war and victory. It was fear which launched Napoleon on his career 
of military victories and despotism; and we are now witnessing the 
repetition on a world scale of Napoleon’s adventure in a German edition, 
The history of France since 1814 is the history of attempts to set up legi- 
timate governments on the basis of universal franchise, frustrated by the 
reluctance not only of the upper classes but also of great fractions of the 
middle and rural classes to trust universal suffrage. The Monarchy of 
Louis XVIII and of Louis Philippe are attempts at compromise between 
the old and the new principle of legitimacy. In 1848 we see in France for 


the first time 7,000,000 citizens freely electing a national assembly 


charged with the task of organising the Republic, and choosing half its 
members among declared monarchists and the other half among only 
recently converted republicans ; and in June we see the parties of the 
extreme Left in insurrection against the National Assembly elected in 
February, because they thought it reactionary. The most enthusiastic 
partisans of the people’s sovereignty rose against the people’s verdict 
because it had gone against their expectation! And in December, also 
on an undeniably free vote, the people chose as President of the Republic 
Napoleon’s nephew instead of General Cavaignac, no doubt because Louis 
Napoleon now belonged—as Cavaignac, in spite of all his merits, did not 
—to a recognised sovereign family! — 

After 1848 Prussia and most German States, and after 1866 Austria 
till 1914, tried to repeat Louis X VIII's dualist attempt to organise a loyal 
co-operation between Divine Right and popular sovereignty ; while from 
1878-1920 the Italian Monarchy tried to repeat Louis Philippe’s triadic 
attempt to turn the King from the sacred Power divinely invested with 
authority into an instrument of mediation and reconciliation between 
the old and the new forces, acting behind the scenes. Spain from 1870- 
1931 and all the Balkan States also have been governed, as France from 
1830 to 1848, by the Court and the executive powers in collaboration 
with nominally sovereign parliaments. The pages dedicated by Mr. 
Ferrero to the Italian repetition of the Philippist experiment, with Kings 
Humbert and Victor Emanuel as sovereigns and Giolitti in the réle of 
Guizot, are among the most illuminating of the whole book and by far 
more illuminating than Croce’s History of Italy from 1870-1915. While 
Croce’s History leaves us completely in the dark on the forces which were 


to give us the Fascist experiment, Ferrero’s pages exhibit this experiment . 


as one among the many revolutionary and therefore tendentially totali- 
tarian governments rendered inevitable by the collapse of legitimate or 
quasi-legitimate governments when the peoples are as yet unable to trust 
andrulethemselves. Italy has been ruled till 1913, in fact if notin name, by 
the Court, surrounded by a class of not more than 300,000 people, whose 
fear of revolution and vanities the King and his ministers exploited by fits 
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of repression of popular discontent and colonial expansion. But from 
1896—the year of Adowa—onward this class gave increasing signs of weak- 
ness. Its first abdication was in May, 1915, when a Parliament that was 
its true mirror and was, in its majority, against Italy’s intervention in the 
first Great War, was by popular agitation compelled to sanction such 
intervention as necessary to the completion of the country’s territorial 
unity. From those days Parliament in fact ceased to work and the 
country was more and more ruled by Royal Decree. D’Annunzio’s raid 
on Fiume (1919), the peasants’ occupation of landed estates (1919), the 
Ancona revolt against the sending of troops to Albania and the conse- 
quent occupation of Vallona (1920), the workmen’s occupation of factories 
(1920), the Fascist occupation of municipal town halls and the Fascist 
March on Rome (1922), have been only consequences of that first abdica- 
tion due to a growing estrangement between the ruling class and the rest 
of the people. It matters not in the least that the first illegalities were 
perpetrated in the name of nationalism and the following ones in the 
name of socialism: the essence of the phenomenon remains the same : 
legal authcrity yields to extra-legal powers supported by the mob. 
Government becomes a perfect synonym with mere ability to gain and 
exercise power, anyhow. The road to Fascism and its adventures is 
wide open. | 

Monarchist Europe repeats, with a delay of two generations, but on 
a slower rhythm and without the characteristically French sharpness of 
outlines, the history of France since 1789, The one exception is England : 
and England is the only one among the great European States where the 
two antithetical principles of legitimacy—the hereditary and the elective 
—have quarrelled without ever coming to a mortal duel; where repre- 
sentative institutions succeeded in gaining a friendly partnership in power 
with monarchy and aristocracy, and the old régime came to an under- 
standing with the nineteenth century spirit and, by wisely abstaining 
from too obstinately insisting on fullness of life, achieved survival. The 
key to the two great World Wars is in the fear which haunts revolutionary 
governments, and in the fact that a revolutionary government may wage 
war and wage it well, but, when it is successful in waging it, it becomes 
unable to make peace. Totalitarianism is but the complete outward 
expression of the fear, which inwardly gnaws the dictator’s heart. So 
long as there are other wills beside his own he can only fear them and try 
to subdue them through fear. 

Such is Ferrero’s interpretation of Europe’s crisis suggested to him by 
meditation on the pages of Talleyrand and Metternich : Europe will have 
no peace, no security against wars precipitated by the fears gnawing | 
dictators’ hearts, till it succeeds in giving to itself again legitimate govern- 
ments ; governments which to-day can only be legitimate if rooted in 
positively expressed and renewed popular consent. We are in the mess 
we are in because the old Monarchy is no longer and Democracy is not yet 
possible ; and because democracy is a form of government far more 

difficult than monarchy ; and public opinion is slow-moving and improvi- 
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dent. Hence a great problem, how can we promote the triumph of the 
democratic principle of legitimacy where people are as yet unripe for it ? 
How can we get them accustomed at once to respect the explicitly ex- 
pressed will of the majority-and the right of opposition, the right of the 
minority or of minorities to grow by free discussion and persuasion into 
a majority fit to rule and worthy of free obedience ? And this is a very 
practical and urgent problem. It will have to be solved within the next 
forty or fifty years or, at any rate in Europe, civilisation may collapse for 
some generations, bringing about chaos in Africa and Asia. There ig 
great truth in Mahan’s famous saying that the historic function of foree 
is to give moral forees the time to take root and to become habits and 
traditions : we may conceive the possibility—nay the probability—that 
the United Nations, after their victory, may have to control and may) 
succeed in tactfully maintaining peace and order and suggesting wise 
political experiments in many continental countries exhausted by war, 
starvation, diseases, terror and civil commotions, and that the necessity 
of feeding and re-financing these countries may in itself be made into @ 
splendid opportunity for educating them to overcome national rivalries 
and to live according to a supernational economy. Yet though fifty 
years may be enough, for instance, to see the passing of German 
generations with a predominant war mentality, they may be far 
from enough to train to self-government the new generations and to 
overcome many self-centred nationalisms, the pride of which may be 
only embittered and sharpened by defeat and revolutions. Unless within 
fifty years a militarily ensured and financially well-contrived peace enables 
habits of peaceful self-government to take root in the Axis countries and 
in the Balkans, all hopes for an ensured and growing European prosperity 
and of disarmament will be dashed. Only the growth of such habits 
can make a great disarmament possible, viz., only the growth of demo- 
cratic legitimate governments. 

Now Ferrero sees all this, but on these formidable problems spooked 
and no wonder !—with uncertain voice. His fascinating historical and 
psychological analysis of the growth, nature and decay of the several 
principles of legitimacy—the monarchical and hereditary on the one sidé 
and the democratic and elective on the other—show that they are only 
imperfectly rational, all severely conditioned on all sides, and the demo- 
cratic one to be the most difficult of realisation and preservation and, at 
the same time, the only one that our age seems to consider fair and work- 
able. How can humanity or even only its political dite be trained to 
respect as sacred these frail, empirical, provisional conditions of civilised 
life, of a life in which power fulfils its function without fear and without 
inspiring wrong fears ; and to respect especially the most frail and more 
difficult to work of the principles of legitimacy ? 


* For a long period of history God has powerfully helped man in many ways 
to remain resigned to his tragic fate; but the progressive secularisation of 
thought has created for him a new problem : where to find the energy for his 
herculean tasks, which once he used to draw from the fear or the love of God ?’ 
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And Ferrero is at once aware that the religious temperature of Europe 
has grown cooler and cooler and that the ‘ almost superhuman humility ’ 
required for respecting as sacred purely human, empirical and imperfect 
institutions and laws is only possible 


‘provided man feels the prisoner of an infinite and higher external reality 
surrounding and transcending him on every respect. . . . Time can create 
the passive customary acceptance of a certain order especially by the masses ; 
but such a recognition requires also an active, ardent, collaborating consent, 
and this can only come from some minority conscious of its directing principle 
and dedicated to it with religious fervour; from some minority capable, 
through admiration, gratitude, enthusiasm, love, of raising a given principle 
of legitimacy above its imperfections, limitations and gaps into something like 
an Absolute worthy of an unconditional devotion and capable of evoking it. 
.. . If man thinks that reality is only a creation of its own spirit and that 
his spirit is the ruling power of the universe, he will never consent to obey 
purely conventional laws as if they were inviolable and absolute; he will 
accept only a divine and perfect order ; and, as he is unable to create such a 
perfect order, he will be more and more seized by a fury which will drive him 
to destroy every order he creates in order to re-create it anew, till at last a kind 
of Hindu universal despair or apathy will take hold of him. And, since 
Descartes, Western philosophy has more and more detached itself from the 
solid realism of Greek thought, of the Bible, of Thomism and of the common 
sense of ordinary humanity, and in different ways has set itself to deny the 
reality of the world and is on the path that leads where Hinduism already 
arrived, especially if the horror and nightmare of Power were to take permanent 
hold of the Western mind.’ 


Obviously Ferrero, who began his sociological and historical work as a 
Positivist and was only slowly but surely discovering the reality and 
historical value and réle of Religion, had only a very superficial know- 
ledge of the psychology of Religion : for no genuine religious man and 
certainly no religious genius ever spoke of man as being a mere ‘ prisoner 
of God,’ or ever felt himself ill-treated by 2 divine power or felt God merely 
or chiefly as Power to be feared and resented in its arbitrariness. The 
religious man feels himself a son of God or, at any rate, his attitude is one 
of trustful creaturely dependence—Though He slay me, yet will I trust 
Him—which many find mysterious, but will never believe arbitrary and 
irrational any fate, however hard, God assigns to him. But in spite 
of these misunderstandings, how significant that yet another of our 
recent great historians sees the post-war problems as not merely or 
mainly economic or political, but as ‘transcending politics and having 
sociological, ethical and metaphysical depths!’ We may disagree from 
Ferrero, but he sets us furiously thinking. However pressing political 
and economic problems may be, the chief problem is how to solve them 
by discussion and persuasion rather than by -breaking heads, how to 
teach the nations the habits of peace : pacis imponere morem. 


; ANGELO CRESPI. 
Vor. CKXXIV—No. 799 re 
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ALBERTINE ASKS FOR A POEM 


I pie good graves. No other spade 
has more meticulously laid 

conclusive turf. None took more care 
that roses be perpetual there. 


And would you elegantly lie 

in six neat feet of memory ? 

Would you, for marble at your head, 
trail your bright hair among the dead 

in my green cemetery—full 

with the fastidious burial 

of those who, loved for a little time, 
ended in careful mounds of rhyme . . . ? 


Tt was a desert noon outside ; 
tarred roads of London liquefied. 
Your curtains closed a foliaged pool 
of lace and darkness. There it was cool 
and there—oh ! like a blade unsheathed 
so straight and taut you lay, yet breathed 
in utter, sleeping easiness, 
while shadows came, voluble, to stress 
the wealth of a curve, a painter’s line. 
Shadows soft-blurred in the design 

‘ your cheek, its tilt more guessed than shown— 
but not your hair, a fabulous foam, 
splashed on the background of the sheet. 


I have another favourite : 

the frantic-fingered disarray 

when tradesmen ring and you must pay— 
time is the young, unpowdered morning, 
solemnities of self-adorning 

or broken off or not begun ; 

one comb in a disobedient bun 

of flagrant gold—ah ! there is the grace, 
the royal, bewitching, private face, 
allowed for nobody to see 

except the errand boys and me. 





POEMS 


And once... 

But, stranger, look, my stranger, 
the manacled, soft-spoken danger 
has broken its cage. The rhymes here weaving 
would weave the recurrent ropes of grieving, 
would pull her to that nostalgic row 
where cemetery roses grow. 
See, then, my treachery is done, 
long ropes of its rhyming still unspun. 
Graves I may dig, but not this one. 


JAMES MONAHAN. 


NIGHT MANQGUVRES 


THRovGH January night we climbed 

by stream and wood and.to this hill 
(but worst was the last black ploughland 
that clogged and nearly broke our will), 


so, sweating, sprawled where wood and plough 
touched in the dark. ‘ Midnight ’ we said 
(trees’ skeleton canopy, 

a wind and winter overhead). 


‘ Midnight ’"—a brittle warmth and silence 
folded us then in threadbare ease 

(the wind, a bare-fanged hunter, 

tore, as it ran, the creaking trees). 


The wind—a spectral hunt of wolves 
yelped at the hooves of ghostly deer 
(the million, bitter stars 

danced, cold to the cruelty, to the fear), 


And then the wind grew long—I saw 
those heavens narrow to a cave 

_ swept by eternal storm ; 

and at the mouth I saw my grave. 


I had not been desolate before, 
not seen beyond an ultimate door 
the dropping, sudden void. 

I had not been desolate before. 


JAMES MONAHAN. 
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PETTY CASH 


THE annual report of the Comptroller of the Mint is an official record 
which obtains little publicity, at most a paragraph in the newspapers 
and in these days no more than a few lines, but always repays study, 
never failing to present curious features, with problems to provoke and 
perplex speculation. The latest report showed that the heavy demand 
for coinage, caused by the immense quantities required to pay weekly 
wage earners, so many millions for the first time being among these, 
continued in 1942, the output being the highest recorded. 

One baffling mystery overshadows all other problems in the activities 
of the Royal Mint as set forth in the reports over a period of years. 
The Comptroller has admitted the total inability of the authorities to 
penetrate the obscure fate of millions and millions of the products of the 
institution. The prodigious number of coins in question do not fulfil 
their function and remain in circulation. It is impossible to imagine 
that they are all lost, and no suggestion of hoarding on a large scale is 
plausible. Where does the money go ? 

Take that innovation in our currency, the twelve-sided, nickel-brass 
threepenny bit. In the first two years after its introduction 60,000,000 
were issued, yet they turned up in our small change comparatively 
infrequently, nothing like so numerous as the immense number sent out 
should have made them. Where did they get to ? 

At the beginning a reason for their rarity among coins in circulation 
might have been that many were being put aside as curiosities, but as 
they continued to flow from the Mint in millions that explanation faded 
away. They are now met with much oftener, but still not in reasonable 
ratio to the numbers turned out. In 1941 more than 60,000,000 were 
struck, and in 1942 more than 103,000,000. 

Then there is the great farthing mystery. In 1941 the Mint turned out 
28,857,600. There should now be well over 500,000,000 in circulation— 
ten for each man, woman and child in the country. Where can they be ? 
Is there anyone among our acquaintance who possesses ten farthings ? 
The banks do not hold large stocks. They are not immobilised in meters 
or automatic machines. Where in the world do all the farthings go ? 

The enormous number of pennies, too, is mystifying. None have 
been made since June, 1940, in order to save copper for munition purposes, 
but about 500 tons were produced the previous year. The number issued 
since 1860, when the present patterns of coins of the lowest values were 
introduced, is getting on for 2,000,000,000, after allowing for those 
withdrawn. This is stupendous and utterly inexplicable. It means that 
there are roughly 45 pennies for every person in the country. About 
a quarter of them were issued after 1934. Why were they needed ? 
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What has happened to them ? Making the fullest allowance for the stocks 
in banks, for coins in meters and automatic machines, and those immo- 
bilised in like ways, we are completely at a loss to imagine where about 
half of them are. 

We take the period beginning in 1860 because that was the revolu- 
tionary year in the modern history of coins of the lowest values, when a 
bronze alloy—95 parts of copper, 4 of tin, 1 of zinc—was substituted for 
copper, and, moreover, the weight was reduced by one-half. 

Copper coins were first mintéd in Charles II’s reign, halfpennies, but 
not pennies, which were still of silver, as they had been since the beginning. 
The original of Britannia on the first coppers was the celebrated beauty 
at the court of the Merry Monarch called ‘ La Belle Stuart,’ who married 
the Duke of Richmond. Mr. Pepys was shocked to see ‘ Mrs. Stewart’s 
face as well done as ever I saw anything in my whole life, I think ; and a 
pretty thing it is, that he should choose her face to represert Britannia 
by.’ 

One consequence of the Budget of April, 1939, soon made itself felt 
among the public and many shopkeepers—a greater demand for copper 
coins owing to the new price for cigarettes, packets of popular brands 
costing odd coppers added to silver coins. The increase in their circula- 
tion produced complaints of their inconvenience and suggestions that the 
Mint should make smaller and lighter pennies and halfpennies. What 
would the grumblers have said of the first copper pennies, which were 
issued in 1797, massive discs weighing about an ounce, to clink in the 
stout pockets of the subjects of George III ? 

There were twopenny pieces as well, twice as heavy, weighing as much 
as six pennies and a halfpenny of our coinage, but these were discontinued 
as too cumbersome. The weight of the penny was later reduced to 
two-thirds of an ounce, but the complete transformation came in 1860, 
with the substitution of bronze and forty-eight instead of twenty-four 
pennies to the pound weight. 

These bronze coins of the ‘sixties had great advantages over their 
predecessors. The design was graceful and dignified, the colour pleasing, 
the resistance to wear and tear proved by the number of generations the 
coins remained in circulation. They were common up to the time a 
Royal Proclamation withdrew this ‘ uncrowned Queen Victoria stampage ” 
some twenty years ago. The penny was of convenient size and weight, 
easily distinguishable and portable, and these virtues substantially 
contributed to its establishment as the price of many popular commodities, 
newspapers or tram rides for papa, pins or stay-laces for mama, buns or 
tops for their offspring. Yet the censorious expressed detestation of the 
new money. 

Ruskin, in Fors Clavigera, described the devices on the penny with 
scornful particularity. ‘Not that, except under protest, I call such a 
thing as that a Penny!’ Farthings, when he was a boy, were as big, 
and twopence filled a waistcoat pocket. Who was the lady ‘sitting 
apparently on the edge of a dish-cover?’ And soon. He would have 
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all coins ‘of absolute pure gold and silver, and of those metals only.’ 
The dear, unpractical idealist was not legislating for a world he knew, 
still less for a world that was to develop after him. 

It is astonishing to learn that during the fifty-nine years’ coinage of 
bronze up to 1919 less than £9,000,000 worth of pennies were issued, 
whereas during the three years 1919, 1920 and 1921 the banks requisi- 
tioned from the Mint new pennies to the value of £1,500,000. No adequate 
reason has been suggested. No wonder we were overstocked when the 
post-war boom gave place to the depression. The slump found the nation 
encumbered with a large surplus of coins for its diminished transactions, 
In 1922 only £100,000 worth were issued, and no pennies at all in the three 
following years. In 1933, again, only six were minted, which no one will 
ever find in his change. Three were deposited beneath foundation stones, 
one is in the British Museum, and the remaining two are in the Royal 
Mint’s museum. 

The penny is.by far the oldest of our coins, first minted in silver by 
Offa, King of Mercia, in the eighth century. That able ruler of the 
Midland kingdom took as a model a coin first struck by King Pepin the 
Short, father of the Emperor Charlemagne. The silver penny of the 
Frankish Empire drove Roman silver coins out of use and put an end 
to gold coinage except the bezant, which also circulated throughout 
Europe. For 500 years, under Saxon and Dane and Norman, the 
silver penny was the only English piece of money. In Edward I’s 
reign halfpennies and farthings were first issued. Previously it was 
customary to cut the penny, indented for that purpose, into halves and 
quarters for use in trade. 

In Henry III’s time two remarkable pennies appeared—a gold penny 
worth twenty silver ones, and a double penny weighing twice as much as 
the ordinary penny. One of the latter, minted at Canterbury about 1260, 
fetched £250 in the sale room a little while ago. Charles I, during the 
Civil War, coined some strange pieces and among them was the Oxford 
penny of 1644. It bears the crowned bust of the King, with the legend : 
‘ Exurgat Deus dissipentur inimici.’ On the reverse in Latin are the heads 
of the Oxford Declaration by which he proclaimed that he took up arms 
in defence of the Protestant religion, the laws of England, and the liberties 
of Parliament. It was more of a manifesto than a piece of money. 

Though last minted for general circulation in the days of Charles II, 
silver pennies did not pass out of ordinary use until about 1724. Historic 
continuity has been maintained right up to the present time by the annual 
appearance of the Maundy monies—silver fourpences, threepences, 
twopences, and pennies—minted specially to be bestowed as alms from 
the King at Westminster Abbey on Maundy Thursday. 

A great many people still believe that a 1864 penny is worth a deal of 
money, having heard and believed a legend persisting despite repeated 
authoritative contradiction. The story goes that either by accident or 
with the intention of pleasantly surprising the public, the people at the 
Mint spilt a crock of gold into the molten bronze. Thousands have been 
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at great pains to collect these coins—one man had more than 3,000—and 
letters are still occasionally received at the Mint inquiring anxiously after 
their value. 

As a matter of fact, dealers will usually give 10s. or more for a specimen 
in perfect mint state, not because there is any gold in it, but simply 
because 1864 pennies are comparatively rare. Only 3,500,000 were 
struck, as against 28,000,000 in 1863, 50,500,000 in 1862, and 36,500,000 
in 1861. 

The total number of imperial coins struck last year was 355,318,495 
with a value of £12,094,030, compared with 223,445,690 and £6,943,157 
in 1941, 180,541,916 and £6,158,010 in 1940, 203,983,600 and £6,456,936 
in 1939. The values of coins issued in these three years compared with 
the average of £3,580,000 annually in the previous fifteen years indicates 
the increased demand for coinage. Last year the sixpence was again 
the silver coin of which the greatest number was issued—44,942,785. 
The shilling or the sixpence usually heads the list, but in 1941 the florin, 
for the first time for many years, was at the top. 

Coins mirror history, fragmentarily but not infrequently with flashes 
that bring the student close to reality. The strength and energy of 
Alexander, the philosophic calmness of Antoninus, the obstinate ferocity 
of Nero, are as plain in the contemporary portraits on their coins as in 
the pages of history. The story of the Byzantine solidus or bezant is the 
story of the international commerce of the Middle Ages. The decay of 
France is truly indicated by the coins of King John, misnamed ‘the 
Good,’ a spendthrift of incredible extravagance who debased the currency 
eighty-one times in five years. The vicissitudes of the states of medieval 
Italy are faithfully recorded in a motley variety of currency, and the 
greatness of England in the Tudor period in gold and silver coins of 
splendour, beauty, fineness, proportions which made them sought for 
and imitated throughout Europe. 

Our ancestors named their coins nobly. A noble, indeed, was a gold 
coin Edward III gave to his subjects and his successor added the gold 
angel, named from the figure of St. Michael it bore. Such was the high 
repute of the angel that after ceasing to circulate it was still minted to be 
bestowed by the King upon those he touched to cure ‘the King’s evil,’ 
scrofula. 

Then came Rose nobles, George nobles, and from Scotland Thistle 
nobles, all named after the design on the reverse. The value was about 
ten shillings, but a Rose noble, we would fain believe, is a far, far better 
thing than a ten-shilling note. Dollars sound well, yet not so well as 
doubloons. A franc—the true franc, the coin of silver, has not fallen 
in worth—is a goodly thing, but a louis seems infinitely more opulent. 
The pedants remind us Shylock’s ducats were equivalent merely to 3s. 6d., 
but the word summons up visions of brimming money-bags. The coinage 
of gold mohurs again in India has been advocated. The very name 
invokes the gorgeous Hast and its hoards of treasure. 

After the splendid coinage of Henry VII’s reign, the quality of the 
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silver money declined until it was reformed under Elizabeth. The use 
of the mill and screw press in coining, instead of the hand hammer, began 
about the middle of the sixteenth century, but not for a hundred years 
or so was the old method superseded. During the Civil War the scarcity 
of gold in the royal treasury induced Charles I to coin silver pieces of 
10s. and 20s., and there appeared various crown pieces of remarkable 
design. The coins of the Commonwealth were of appropriate Puritan 
plainness and sobriety, but some, which it is not certain were ever sent 
into circulation, bore Cromwell’s head, unsurpassed in English numismatic 
portraiture. The same designer executed for Charles II the Petition 
crown, unique in the-whole English series for technical perfection. 

A great recoinage in 1696, according to principles advocated by 
Locke the philosopher, reformed the silver money of the realm. It 
was not formally reduced to the level of token currency, with gold as 
the sole standard, until 1816, and for more than half a century before the 
new coinage in that year there had been little new silver or copper money 
issued. The designs of the coins of the first three Georges were mean 
and ugly, but then came Pistrucci, whose talent restored beauty and 
dignity to British currency. It was his famous George and Dragon} 
which the gold coins of this realm bore, and also the stately crown pieces 


of our youth. 
H. Parers Hemmine. 





MILTON’S MAGIC SHADOW 


I 


Aocorpine to FitzGerald’s Rubdiydt of Omar Khayydm, Heaven is 
the ‘ Vision of fulfill’d Desire ’ and Hell is the ‘ Shadow of a Soul on fire.’ 
This, in the decade when the book was first published, would have been 
regarded as scepticism. To-day we should call it, in our barbarous 
locution, ‘escapism.’ Omar’s subjective notion, however, is comple- 
mented. We who project the ‘ Vision ’ and the ‘ Shadow ’ are ourselves 
projected : 

We are no other than a moving row 

Of magic Shadow-shapes that come and go. 


Our life itself, that is to say, is a mode of escapism. At any rate, the 
‘ Vision ’ and the ‘ Shadow ’ aspects are sufficiently illustrated in works 
of literary genius. This is especially so in the case of Paradise Lost and 
Robinson Crusoe. 

The Hell of Paradise Lost is manifestly the ‘ Shadow of a Soul on fire.’ 
It is also, in obscure inversion, the ‘ Vision of fulfill’d Desire.’ Its flames, 
according to its paradoxically inverting principle, cast ‘no light, but 
rather darkness visible ’ ; while its Satan, who has been driven down from 
Heaven hard against his ‘ proper motion ’ which is upwards toward his 
‘native seat,’ inversely counteracts that motion. As with his creator, 
Milton, character, destiny and will—the ‘ unconquerable Will ’—are all 
compact ; so with himself, willing and enacting are identical. At once 
he reverses his natural Heaven-born tendency with the fiat, ‘ Evil be thou 
my Good.’ For Milton himself, he is an ideal dramatisation of frustrated 
passion and offended pride. 

Blake from a kindred aspect represents Milton as declaring : 


‘Lin my Selfhood am that Satan: I am that 
Evil One ! 

He is my Spectre ! in my obedience to loose 
him from my Hells, 

To claim the Hells, my Furnaces, I go to 
Eternal Death.’ 


Milton eventually, as Blake tells us, ‘ on the verge of Beulah,’ ‘ beheld 
his own Shadow.’ 

Robinson Crusoe no less than Paradise Lost is conjointly a ‘ Shadow 
of a Soul on fire ’ and a ‘ Vision of fulfill’d Desire.’ Defoe, who was actually 
an outcast, in hiding in a mean lodging, when he wrote the book, imagined 
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an ideal outcast in an ideal situation. He conceived as an idea what 
eventually we have come to know as the ‘ island feeling,’ so fascinatingly 
exploited by Jules Verne, by R. L. Stevenson, and, in his Desert Islands, 
by Walter de la Mare. The ‘island feeling ’ has various atmospheres, 
tones, and qualities of imaginative appetence, whether it be towards 
adventure, or freedom, or romance, or solitude, or security. Security 
was Defoe’s chief desideratum ; the lack of security was the ‘ Shadow’ 
of his ‘ Soul on fire.’ Security, and also—what — security tone—the 
sense of homeliness. 

Crusoe contrived for himself a refuge within a refuge; an island 
within an island. An island is a piece of land surrounded by water. 
What Crusoe called his ‘ castle ’ consisted of a piece of land surrounded 
and concealed by walls which, since they were planted and growing walls 
were of more than ordinary impenetrableness. Defoe in his Crusoe 
proceeded to construct and improve this snug arboreal fortification, 
taking an absorbing pleasure in the means and method. Every single 
article salved from the wreck had a value ; the intrinsic, magical value 
of heart’s desire. Thus provided, thus ensconced so securely with his dog 
_ and parrot and, later on, that other natural unspoilt creature, his ‘ man 
Friday,’ we feel that no man, no refugee or outcast in this world, could 
wish for a more effectual ‘ Vision.’ 

Nevertheless the ‘ Shadow ’ also is there. It is implicit in the ‘ Vision.’ 
As the ocean encompasses the island, so does solitariness encompass the 
soul of Robinson Crusoe. It is the ideal solitariness of the ideal castaway. 
Crusoe communes with the Infinite. There is in the ingenuousness of his 
piety, in the simplicity of his gratitude for mercies and blessings received, 
in the positive spirit he shows of resignation raised into contentment 
and sense of fatality rendered into faith, a veritable transmutation. 
The ‘ Shadow ’ of Defoe’s actual loneliness projected into the solitariness 
of Crusoe, is the effective condition of his ‘ fulfill’d Desire.’ It is related, 
of course, to Crusoe’s consciousness of security. He is secure through 
isolation. Through his solitariness on the island, he is directly under 
the eye of Providence. This i ingenious, God-trusting castaway is a figure 
of universal stature. 


II 


The symbolic significance of Robinson Crusoe in its universalism 
is patent. That of Paradise Lost, on the other hand, is obscure. It is 
masked and cloaked in a subconscious disguise ; a disguise which has 
indeed mystified many readers, but has imposed upon none. Orthodox 
Victorians were receptive in regard to the theology of Paradise Lost, but 
they could not receive its significant Satan. He has never displaced the 
vernacular Devil. Mr. C. 8S. Lewis has not received him. According to 
his recently published book, A Preface to Paradise Lost,} the colossal robe- 
disguise conceals a pigmy, and this nothing else but a ridiculous, low, 
vulgar fool ; a ‘ thing that peers in at bedroom and bathroom windows.’ 

1 A Preface to Paradise Lost, by C. 8. Lewis. (Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d.) 
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In fact, Mr. Lewis’s pen performs precisely the reverse effect to that of 
Ithuriel’s spear, which divulges in a squatting toad the ‘ grieslie King.’ 
There, in the Garden presently, we see him indeed produced, the hunted 
Archangel : 

. . . On th’ other side Satan allarm’d 

Collecting all his might dilated stood, 

Like Teneriff or Atlas unremov’d : 

His stature reacht the Skie, and on his Crest 

Sat horror Plum’d. 


With equal zeal, Mr. Lewis belittles and vulgarises in Satan the 
formidable instinct of ‘ fierce desire.’ It is incongruous to poke fun at 
volcanoes, stark ambitions, rebellions, angers, agonies ; volcanoes that, 
with their dynamic repressions and transmutations, invariably, inevitably, 
are situated near the element—Venus’s soft element—of the sea. Hx 
aqua ignis. To lecture persons of adolescent mind may much avail, 
but to minimise tremendous dramatizations, whether egotistic or erotic, 
is futile. I proceed, but not without reflecting that A Preface to Paradise 
Lost, in places where it is not overshadowed by orthodoxy, is brilliant. 

Satan is the projection, the shadow-shape, of a mind disillusioned by 
the ideal that had possessed it. That ideal was altruistic. It was Milton’s 
will to give the finer sort of pleasure to mankind, the ‘ honourable and 
liberal delectation of the mind which doth surpass all pleasures,’ as when 
he ingenuously designed to charm and elevate his fellow-countrymen by 
writing a patriotic poem. It was hateful to him, as he wrote in The 
Reason of Church-Governement, to be the ‘displeaser, and molester of 
thousands’; and among numerous objections to engaging in the period- 
controversies, he says, ‘ I should not chuse this manner of writing wherin 
knowing my self inferior to my self, led by the genial power of nature to 
another task, I have the use . . . but of my left hand.’* His will was 
humanistic ; his genius demonic. In Paradise Lost Satan represents 
Milton’s genius; Raphael, the ‘ affable Archangel,’ his will. It was a 
will of idealistic thinking, believing, and, accordingly, seeing. ‘ Only 
this my minde gave me, that every free and gentle spirit . . . ought to 
be borne a Knight.’ Lovers, poets, visionaries, are self-reflectors. So, 
indeed, are all men. Each reflects, in his degree, his own ideal. But those 
infatuated minds, impassioned imaginations, expressly, ideally, reflect 
themselves. Being themselves, as in Omar’s description ‘ magic Shadow- 
shapes,’ they in their turn reflect. Milton was a self-reflector, in this 
sense, of unique power and magnitude ; but, more than this, his idealist 
illumination enlarged his egotism, or lengthened his ‘ Shadow-shape.’ 
Like the ‘ stature ’ of his eventual Satan, as it were, it “reacht the Skie.’ 

It comprehended in a kind of magic unity his country ; it extended 
to his God. His country—which he asserted in the postscript to the 
Defensio Prima he ‘ aloné, under divine inspiration,’ had ‘ protected ’"— 

2 Yet that he possessed a natural tendency to invective is shown by the scurrility of 
his youthful poem, In Quintum Novembris. A ‘ two-handed engine,’ his genius was, fate- 
fully, in his left hand. 
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consisted of that ‘ knowing people,’ that ‘ Nation of Prophets, of Sages, 
and of Worthies,’ of which he writes in Areopagitica, almost identifying 
his country with that abstraction of ‘ Liberty ’ with which he was veritably 
enamoured. It is indeed a ‘knowing people’ for whose youth in Of 
Education he prescribed a curriculum adapted to a school of juvenile 
Miltons. With his ‘God’ he feels himself to be in a relation of more 
even than Mosaic standing ; counsels him in the manner of a friend, ag 
in that passage in Animadversions in which he advises him not to leave 
his work of the Reformation unfinished, as a mortal man is liable to 
neglect his work, since this might result in detraction of his ‘ great name.’ 
Again, in the Defensio Secunda, Milton warns his enemies—who had 
threatened actual violence—that in his blindness he was directly under 
divine protection. The passage is glorious; the antithesis to vain- 
glorious. Coleridge might well describe the egotism of such a man as 4 

‘ manifestation of spirit.’ As truly he writes that ‘ Milton attracts all 
forms and things to himself, into the unity of his own ideal.’ The Miltonie 
magic-shadow system invites comparison with the geocentric astronomy 
of the Middle Ages, which—in a non-committal way—was anpptet in 
Paradise Lost. 

It was a system, an ideal, that was doomed to disillusion: Milton’s 
hopes, at once political and religious—embodied in the Commonwealth, 
as they were—all failed ; fitly enough at about the same time as his 
eyesight, which he had used up in their advancement. To quote from 
the present writer’s Milton Agonistes, ‘ the interior light that had created 
his external ideal, now illumined. his hell—the shine and shadow of its 
inverted projection. . . . He who had seen the real, or actual, in terms of 
the ideal, now, in subconscious projections on the screen of night, imagined 
the ideal in disguises and inversions of the real.’ 

The time came, as Milton himself observed, with unconscious irony, 
when it was necessary for him to avert his eyes from external events. 
From external abstractions too. After addressing his fellow-countrymen 
for the last time, in The readie and easie Way, but more in sorrow than in 
the Mosaic angers which he had been wont to yent upon their oppressors, 
he behaved indeed not unlike Moses descending from the Mount— 
breaking the tables, as it were, of his ideal, his ‘ patriotic piety,’ as he 
himself described it. 

This was in 1666, in a letter, in Latin, to one Peter Heimbach, who, 
it would appear, had been praising his services to his country. The com- 
pliment was copious, but it had come too late to please. ‘A man’s 
country,’ wrote Milton, who admitted that he had been captivated by 
the ‘sweet sound,’ ‘in my opinion, is anywhere—any country where 
he can live contentedly.’ 

So great and so thorough was his soul’s revulsion that, whereas his 
pamphlets down to the Defensio Secunda are full of national enthusiasm, 
from Paradise Lost with all its innumerable allusions, it is absent, and 
this with an absence, as one may express it, that can be felt. The reason, 
in view of the escapist nature of the poem and its Satan, is not obscure. 
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Paradise Lost represents Milton’s great experiment in escapism in reaction 
to his whole composite ideal—the threefold systematic abstraction of 
personal, patriotic, and religious pride—and the third, the religious 
element, was the constituent one. It modified and characterised the others. 
Thus, Milton’s national enthusiasm was ‘ pious patriotism ’ rather than 
what he conversely styled it. 

It was a desperate complex ; in its effects, at disillusion and disrup- 
tion, a fatal concatenation, since Milton, who had conceived himself 
to be an inspirational medium between his God and his country, might 
naturally (so beguiling a thing is fanatical sentiment) feel broken, as a 
link broken, between his sundered God and country. This ‘ God,’ after 
all, in spite of utmost hopes and aspirations as expressed in Animad- 
versions, had “left his work unfinished’; while ‘his Englishmen’ of 
Areopagitica forsook the Commonwealth. The egotism of Milton, left 
in vacuo betwixt ‘God’ and ‘ Country,’ might well, in Brutus’ words, 
suffer the ‘nature of an insurrection.’ One can almost see the ‘ Genius 
and the mortal instruments ’ in ‘ council.’ Truly, the deliberations of 
the soul which organise these matters are ineluctable. 

The ‘ mortal instruments,’ in fact, were already in preparation. These 
consisted of the Satan and the verse instrument. Satan, crudely antici- 
pated in the fire-breathing monster of In Quintum Novembris, was fashioned 
out in the thick of the controversies, formed as in a volcanic crater, or 
that ‘ Dungeon horrible ’ of Paradise Lost ; precipitated in ‘ six verses’ 
drafted, as Edward Phillips informs us, ‘ several years’ before Paradise 
Lost was begun. They were designed for the opening verses; but, in 


the event, carried over into Book IV, where they open the poem’s key 
escapist passage, Satan’s desperate address to the Sun. 

The verse instrument was, of course, Milton’s stupendous feat, the 
unlocking of the cesura, and of this he discovered the principle during 
his Italian tour (1638-9), about two years before entering the contro- 
versies ; but could not carry it out: ‘I, he says: 


. . . scarce had laid my lip 
To these new pipes, when they apart did slip, 
Snapping their band ; whereafter they no more 
Their loftier tones could pour.* (Hpitaphium Damonis.) 


This verse instrument it is that he means by the ‘new and lofty 
Measures’ announced, in an ‘ abortive and foredated discovery,’ in Of 
Reformation (1641). It required the repressive and disciplinary probation 
of his controversial course—which his editors are for ever bewailing as 
having obstructed his poetic vein—to produce the energies which, 
tempered by despair, released his organic free-escapist verse. As Shake- 
speare moves ‘as in a sea of wax,’ so the metrical movement of Milton 
by his own statement is ‘easy.’ The opening verses of Paradise Lost 
inspire the feeling of inevitable motion. 


* Mr. Walter Skeat’s translation, Milton. (Nonesuch Press, 1938.) 
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In this unique metrical element, Satan, agent no less than instrument 
—agent in disguise of Milton’s escapism—opposes Milton’s egotistic 
pride, which he personifies and of which he is the imaginative scapegoat, 
against Milton’s ‘ God.’ 

Thus, Satan is redemptive. Neither objective nor subjective, not an 
objective character like Iago or Macbeth (in fact, Milton could not create 
objective characters), and not a subjective character in the manner of 
Milton’s own Samson, he is a sublime projection on a sublime stage; 
there, at that height, pouring out passion and pride translated from the 
actual to the ideal, he discharges by proxy the whole volcanic crater of 
Milton’s ruined ideal. That ideal and threefold egocentric system is now 
split up. The spell is broken. Its ‘country ’ is foregone ; its ‘ Satan’ 
—or ‘ Spectre,’ in Blake’s terminology—and its ‘God’ are neutralised 
in opposition. 

Thereby Milton retained his piety, since his object in writing Paradise 
Lost was to ‘ justifie the wayes of God to men ’ ; to what effect transpires 
in Paradise Regain’d, wherein Satan is declined to a Shade, less‘than a 
Shadow, and nothing is apparent but a spirit of quiet humility; the 
perfect spirit of emancipation. 

E. H. Vistax. 





EUROPE AND GERMANY 


In 1937, Professor Foerster published in German, but not, of course, in 
Germany, a study of the relation between Germany and the rest of Europe. 
It is astonishing that a work so solidly based on lifelong experience and 
study, a work so stimulating to the serious student of the European political 
and social crisis, should have been left so long untranslated into English. 
There is no clear reference to the original in the present version! which, 
having been written, it may be guessed, in the first half of 1940, has had 
to embody a certain revision and adaptation. But a comparison between 
it and the book of 1937 will show that the Professor has not found 
necessary any change in his main argument ; indeed, in the interval, he has 
seen several of his prophecies come true and his diagnosis justified. It is by 
no means too late to study these, and to consider the remedy which the writer 
proposes in his closing prophetic, almost apocalyptic, pages. His long record 
of devotion to the cause of international understanding and peace—but not 
false pacifism—and in particular the way in which he consistently anticipated 
our present perils, entitle him to the most careful attention. 

It will, we hope, send many readers to this notable book if we give some 
account of its chief arguments and of the personality of the writer. Friedrich 
Wilhelm Foerster was the son of Wilhelm Foerster, professor of astronomy at 
Berlin University, who had been the pupil of Wilhelm von Humboldt and had 
from the first strongly disapproved of the policy of Bismarck. This detestation 
he communicated to his son who, born in the year of Sedan, was at the age of 
twenty-five to be sentenced to imprisonment for an attack on the Emperor’s 
glorification of that victory. Before this the young man had devoted his 
attention to sociology and political economy and, coming under the influence 
of Comte, had become the editor of the review Hthische Kultur ; later he was 
appointed lecturer in ethics and education at the University of Zurich. His 
evolution from the Positivism of these years to a belief in traditional Christianity 
is described in this book ; it modified his prescription for the remedy of the 
evils of our time, but his diagnosis of the cause of those evils has been con- 
sistently upheld since it was first made. 

Foerster has always had a profound conviction of the interconnection 
between morality and politics ; in the German version he makes his own the 
saying of Ghandi: ‘ My politics the consequence of my religion.’ Translated 
into concrete historical terms and applied to Germany, this meant, according 
to Foerster, that Bismarck’s policy towards Austria and France was immoral, 
a deliberate abandonment of the true German mission. That mission, Foerster 
held, was shown by medieval history to have lain in the reconciliation of 
national differences in Central and South-Eastern Europe, and later, when the 
tide of nationalism set in after the French Revolution, in the promotion of a 
federation of all the German and small Slav states, a federation in which the 
latter would have been given their rightful place. By Bismarck’s exclusion of 


1 Burope and the German Question, by F. W. Foerster (Allen and Unwin, 16s., 1941). 
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Austria from the German Empire, and by Berlin’s later encouragement of the 
Pan-German movement in Vienna, the way was paved to the war of 1914, 
and so, inexorably, when by the watchword of ‘ self-determination ’ the federal 
movement was once more stifled, to the present conflict. In 1917 Foerster }) 


was invited by the Emperor Karl to assist in a scheme of federation by which }™ 


it was hoped to keep the Habsburg Empire together. But it was too late for 
a solution which, years before, the Czechs and Serbs would have welcomed, and 
which the Emperor Francis Joseph might, but for the opposition of the Germans 
and Magyars, have carried into effect. By the end of the European War the 
break-up of Austria-Hungary was inevitable, but Foerster was far from sharing 
the short-sighted optimism which was aroused in some people by this so-called” 
barring of the German road to the East by the forces of liberated nationalism” 
and democracy. A great historical unity had been broken in the name of 
self-determination ; the day was to come when, in the name of that same 
principle, German rule was to be established in Vienna, and another historical 
unity, that of Bohemia, to be swept away. 

The optimism in France, and still more that in Great Britain with her 
‘ unteachable illusion,’ about the democratisation and disarmament of Ger- 
many after 1919, was equally scouted by Professor Foerster. He saw that 
behind the abandonment of antiquated armaments lay a systematic German 
rearmament, and that the Left parties in Germany prevented an exposure of 
this, which would have been very distasteful to the self-deluding pacifism of 
so many of the most fervent upholders of the League of Nations. ‘In Geneva 
German nationalism and international pacifism collaborated in the interest of 
the former: truly one of the greatest comedies in the history of mankind.’ 
The analysis of the British part in this comedy, with its tragic dénouement, is 
of particular interest. The spiritual separation of England from the Continent 
is blamed for the English inability to understand the psychology of European 
nations ; hence our wholehearted approval, for so many years, of the Prus- 
sianisation of Germany ; hence our persistent belief that ‘ Germany’s interest 
in world-trade would gradually find expression in German politics.’ With our 
growing democratic control of foreign policy, it was not easy for the authorities 
to go counter to public opinion ; the pity of it was that they did not try to 
enlighten that opinion. The France of Briand, according to Foerster, was no 
less blameworthy, and he speaks of ‘ the Locarno policy which lulled Europe 
and France to sleep with unreal guarantees and encouraged the Germans to 
demand equal treatment too soon, since its psychological conditions had not 
been realised.’ Here is the root of the problem, in German mentality as 
influenced and distorted by Prussia. Foerster is not one of those who find 
nothing but evil in the Prussian character ; it is rather because great qualities, 
love of order, industry, asceticism, unflinching devotion to duty, have been 
linked by German idealist philosophy to political irresponsibility and intoxi- 
cated, insatiable nationalism—‘ a highly developed morality in the service of 
pure immorality ’"—that Germany has become, so incomprehensibly to many 
people, such a menace to the world. ‘The world . . . asks in amazement : 
Where, then, can we still find the Germany of Goethe, Bach and Beethoven ? 
To which I can only reply, The old orchestra has by no means broken up. 
But it has a different conductor and plays the Hohenfriedberg March.’ The 
chapter in which this passage appears is one of the most penetrating judgments 
of the modern German character that has appeared for many years, and a 
return to the same theme in the writer’s Epilogue shows that he has put the 
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problem in its right relation to the general disintegration of religion and reli- 
gious sanctions. 

The mere semblance that there are wide spheres—politics, for example, business or 
education—within which humanity can be independent and rest upon its own foundation 
and no longer needs the guidance of religion, sufficed to throw open to the underworld the 
possibility for intruding itself gradually, an intrusion assisted by the progressive liberation 
of entire departments of human life from ecclesiastical control, henceforward to be regu- 
lated by independent decisions of the emancipated conscience. 


In other words, we are faced with ‘a collective disease, the barbarisation 
and de-spiritualisation of man by deifying the state and its social organisation.’ 
The menace of Germany is that she has, with unmatched efficiency and devo- 
tion derived from centuries of Christian teaching—for Foerster will not hear of 
the argument of ‘ heathen Prussia ’ —given herself to this do-spieualeene 
with an abandonment not paralleled in any other nation. 

This is Professor Foerster’s diagnosis. It appears to be open to criticism in 
some of its details, especially on the historical-side. Has he, for example, given 
enough weight to the Hungarian share in thwarting the Austrian federal 
movement ? A deeper analysis of nineteenth-century Austro-Hungarian 
history, such as that found in Karl Tschuppik’s Reign of the Emperor Francis 
Joseph, would have removed some of the blame from Vienna. The Archduke 
Francis Ferdinand had ideals such as those which, Professor Foerster contends, 
would have saved the Empire from dissolution and so prevented that im- 
moderate extension of Prussian power to embrace not only Central but Southern 
and South-Eastern Europe. Not for the first time were forces outside Austria’s 
control to frustrate enlightened plans. It is one thing to see clearly—as Albert 
Sorel did in a lecture which the young Austen Chamberlain noted in 1886, or as 
did Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu eight years later—that Austria-Hungary wiped 
from the map of Europe would bring about a profound historical crisis and 
deliver the small states of Europe to German vassalage ; quite another to say 
precisely how, in the vast interplay of national and social forces, such a disaster 
could have been prevented. In this connection one may wonder, too, whether 
Foerster gives even the Bismarckian devil his due. A reading not only of such 
a pro-Prussian history as Erich Brandenburg’s Die Reichsgriindung, but such a 
South German liberal work as Johannes Haller’s Die Epochen der deutschen 
Geschichte, will show what extreme difficulties were created by the dualism of 
Austrian policy ; Habsburg attachment to their Italian possessions, the reli- 
gious and economic divergences between Prussia and Austria, and finally the 
conviction that the abandonment of German predominance would mean only 
the establishment of Slav supremacy, gave plausibility to the contention that 
German unity must be consummated as Italian had been, and that only Prussia 
could achieve it. 

These historical queries do not, however, invalidate Professor Foerster’s 
main thesis, er his suggestions regarding the way in which the evils of Prussian 
unification should be remedied. Three times Germany has deliberately made 
war ; no false pacifism should be allowed to facilitate a fourth attempt when 
the present one has been defeated. We must further recognise the value of the 
Russian re-entry into Europe—and it may be remarked that Foerster wrote 
this, it seems, at about the time of the Russian attack on Finland. ‘ In its 
depths the Russian soul does not belong to the Asiatic despotisms.’ With 
Poland as the indispensable link, Russia must be brought into a real community 
with the West, and Germany must be brought to see that her interest lies not 
in domination of the Slav nations, but in partnership with them. The begin- 
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nings of such a process may well be in Danubian federation, but the approa 
to it will be long and difficult, since it must be preceded, or at least accor 
panied patiently step by step, by the re-education of Germany in a sense 
her true mission. This is fundamentally a religious problem ; ‘ reason divore 
from religion is a solvent of all human society.’ A revival of Christianity 
Europe will alone create or solidly bind the foundations upon which the pe 
organisation of the future will be able to build. ‘ Man divorced from God 
brutalised by the organisation of the masses, and the collectivity degenerat 
into a technique on a colossal scale for satisfying man’s animal needs. Pe 
sonality is henceforth regarded as a disturbing factor, indeed as treason again 
the mass spirit.’ This disease has come out in its most virulent form in moder 
Germany ; we must not delude ourselves that we have been altogether fi 
from it ; but we have now been dedicated to the supreme duty of resisting 
and, this accomplished, reconciling with human dignity and individual libe 
and spiritual vitality the prodigious social and economic forces which ou 
enemies have diverted to such exclusive, selfish and tyrannical ends. 


H. Norra. 


NOTE ON A PAMPHLET 


A PAMPHLET has recently come out, in appearance like any other of 
the mayflies or blackbeetles that cluster on the bookstalls. The parsimony 
of war is all too evident in its production: but the thing produced is as 
weighty as a battleship. 

The title of the pamphlet is The Last Peace and the Next*; the author 
is Sir Geoffrey Knox, former President of the International Commission 
of the Saar. His purpose is best summarised by himself in the opening 
sentences of his preface. “‘ Britain’s reaction after victory was the | 
resolve of leaders and people alike to make and to maintain a lasting — 
peace. In this we failed. To-day we will have a better hope of attaining 
that end if, instead of tying ourselves up again in phrases about the next 
peace, we study in cold blood and with all the frankness that we can the 
reasons why we lost the last.’ 

It is a quiet book: the irony and the balance of its prose are in the | 
tradition of the early years of the eighteenth century. But irony, which 
is the cold steel of argument, has like that steel been tempered in a furnace. 

‘It may be asked why I have not dealt with events of the last. years 
before the war. It is because peace was finally and irretrievably lost, 
and with it the first rounds of the coming war, when the Germans were | 
allowed to remilitarise the Rhineland in March 1936. History may in 
the future find explanations, but it will find no sufficient excuse for that 
most fatal of all the surrenders of the Democracies. Those of 1938 were 
its direct consequence. Bitterly humiliating as they were for those of us 
who had to live through them in the immediate neighbourhood of their 
victims, it would yet be unfair to pass judgment on them until we know 
enough of all the facts to see for ourselves how far they may have been 
unavoidable because the pass had already been sold. As to the manner of 
their making, a former servant of the Crown must be excused from com- 


menting on that.’ 
1 Hutchinson, ls. net. 








